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CHAPTER II 



THE JAPANESE EDUCATION SYSTEM 
AND HUMAN RESOURCES 

The allocation of youth into more or less education and 

\ 

education of one kind or another, student perception of schooling 
and career prospects and their interrelationships, and the factors 
that enter into these actions and perceptions can be adequately under- 
stood only in the context of Japanese education and labor market 
developments. The purpose of this chapter is to provide a quick 
sketch of some of those developments, and some of the currently 
discussed issues of educational policy in Japan. Howevi only 
incidental comments concerning the "life commitment 11 sy. L un are 
included. ^ We begin, in Section I, with a summary of Japan ■ edu- 
cational heritage and of post-war changes in the educational s; l em. 
Fr un this we go on, in Section II, to examine the pace of increase 
in enrolment rales and changes in the educational structure of 
the labor force over time, as successive cohorts of Japanese 
youth have moved through the schools and into participation in the 
economy. A third section looks at the contemporary situation and 
the school sample in geographic perspective. Finally, in Section IV 

^For a fuller discussion of that system, see Chapter VI. 
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we present some of the current issues in the dynamics of human 
resource formation in Japan today. 

, 1. The Japanese Koj . ational System and I f s Evolu tion 

The Japanese educational system has long been a highly 
pragmatic one, both economically and politically. Since at least the 
dawn of the Meiji era it has been characterized also by almost con- 
tinuous processes of change and adaptation, picking up now one, now 
another aspect of educational systems from the West while main tain- 
ing, nevertheless, a distinctive national character. Even the reform 
of the school system in an American image during the occupation year 
immediately after World War II, was less of a break with tradition 
lhanis sometimes supposed. Nevertheless, this was unquestionably 
one of the major watersheds in Japanese educational history, and il 
is convenient to divide our discussion into the period from the Meiji 
Restoration to World War II and the years since that war. 

From the Mei ji Restoration to World War II 

Much has been written about the history of education in Japan 
from the Tokugawa and early Meiji periods to the present and we 
make, no pretense to contributing any special insights on that history. 
What we do is to present a highly over-simplified summarization, 
centering our remarks upon three themes: nationalism. Confucianism, 



and economic modernization. 
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The word "national: sm' 1 refers in the Japanese case to more 
than a national consciousness or exaltaiion of one nation above all 
other. Japanese nationalism combined national awareness, a com- 
mon social ethic, and a system m religious beliefs which emphasized 
the divinity of the Japanese Emperor and proclaimed the international 
superiority of Japanese culture. In some respects Japanese national- 
sim is extremely difficult to separate from Confucianism and the 
Shinto faith- Confucian philosophy provided the ethical system to fill 
the corresponding void in the "emperor workship" of Shintoism, and 
together they influenced the fundamental character of social relations 
in Japan in terms of interpersonal relationships and specific patterns 
of authority. Moreover, in assigning a special social role to edu- 
cation, Confucian philosophy defined the content, process, and value 
of education and the proper position and posture c f the educated man 
in Japanese society, Economic modernization’' refers primarily 
to the adoption of Western technology, beginning as far back as the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Such technology was to play an 
extremely important role in the shaping of Japanese education. 

In 1872, as one of Us first major policy actions, the Meiji 
government laid out plans for a national system of universal primary 
education. Prior to this time Japan had a widespread system of 
terakoya, or Confucian temple schools, in which use of ihe abacus 
and (less often) basic literacy were taught; these schools served 
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primarily sons of merchants and traders. Important also was + he 
education provided sons of the samurai in the feudal courts. The new 
plan provided for a transfer of these schools into a national system, 
and an extension of their coverage to provide four years of compul- 
sory, coeducational schooling for all. It was intended that the new 
educational system (as it was soon to become) would serve two 
purposes- -national unification and economic growth. The Meiji 
government, acutely aware of its tenuous control of a fractionated 
feudal society, sought to break some of the local hierarchical links, 
of which regional feudal control of education was one, and, at the 
same time, to instill in the Japanese population at large a sense of 
nationhood. In addition to nationalistic ends, a system of compulsory 
education was seen as one of the essential components of economic 
development. 

Dutch contact had succeeded in introducing limited but in- 
fluential medical, industrial, and military ( t lie canon) knowledge to 
many of the coastal areas remote from Tokyo and from the direct 
control of the pre-Meiji Shogunate. Apprehensive of laige- scale 
1 Westernization" independent control from Tokyo, the Meiji govern- 
ment hoped ;o balance commitment and adherence to traditional Con- 
fuciaii philosophy with limited quantities of Western learning. A com- 
mon compulsory education offcied control of the Western knowledge 
taught and of the patterns of governmental authority conveyed to the 
ymmg. 
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It would be a mistake to equate the incidence of governmental 
policy with its fruition. In fact, although government policy in Meiji 
Japan called for the establishment of a nationally integrated system 
of primary schools, many factors militated against realization of 
such a system in its early years. Among these were the shortage of 
school facilities, a lack of teachers trained in technical knowledge, 
and resistance among both feudal elites and peasantry. Also import- 
ant in the short-run was ignorance on the part of national officials of 
the means of implementing educational policy. The temple school 
pattern and Confucian predominance in centers of higher learning 
continued relatively unrestrained. 

These difficulties and the Emperor’s commitment to economic 
modernization led the Meiji government to solicit the aid of Western 
educational experts- - notably, representatives of the common school 

svstem of the United States. This contact culminated in the construct- 

* 

ion of model schoolhovses with replicas of western school desks and 
blackboards. However, that period of American influence in Japanese 
education was a short one, marked by ti ial-and- error experimentation 
with variations of the American model of universal education. Japan 
was to find a more complete and satisfactory example of a nationalist 
educational system suited to her purposes in the German pattern. 

The guiding principles of Japanese education under T*e German 
influence were formally presented to the nation in the Impel ial 
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Rescript on Education, issued in 1890. The Rescript effectively ended 
the period of searching for Western answers and established the role 
of education firmly in a nationalist context, where it was to remain 
with only minor modification until the Japanese defeat in World War II. 
The Rescript emphasized the citizen’s responsibility to be obedient 
and loyal to the Emperor and the Confucian ethic, and it stressed the 
obligation of every individual to attain an education in order better to 
serve the Emperor and the state. Coordinate with this pronouncement 
on education's value to the state was the establishment of a different- 
iated multi- track education system, elaborated in both levels and types 
of curricula, and with separate post- elementary tracks for girls. In 
fact in 1908, when compulsory elementary education was expanded 
from four to six years, only the first three of t fie six remained co- 
educational; termination of coeducational schooling after the third grade 
constituted a major curricular division within the system, a division 
consistent with traditional sex roles and coincident with the beginning 
of specia' framing for those roles. This division directed all but a 
very few highly privileged Japanese women into schools teaching only 
home- making arts. 

By 1910 approximately 95 percent of the on-coming cohorts of 
Japanese children were completing at least the six years of die regular 
elementary scnools> This was the critical transition point, to the labor 
market or to one or ar other form of further education and training. 
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The main sets of alternatives for boys were: (l) the academic middle 
schools; (2) one or another vocational secondary school; (3) another 
two years of elementary education (which might be terminal or might 
lead to normal schools or somewhat higner- level vocational schools); 
(4) direct entry into the labor market. This last alternative might bp 
possible with (though more often without) one or another sort of 
informal supplementary or more formal apprenticeship training. 

For girls the main alternatives of 1910 were: (1) to terminate 
schooling and formal training altogether; (2) to attend special classes 
to learn distinctively ’'female skills” outside of the regular school 
system or (3) to continue into the ’girls high schools. ” These were a 
distinctively Japanese institution despite some analogies with British- 
American ’’finishing schools” for the making of gentlewomen. Middle- 
level normal schools, whether for men or women, were at first only 
loosely linked to the rest of the educational system and as of 1900 
higher normal schools were open only to the graduates of the male 
academic middle schools, however, as the educational system ex- 
panded through the first two decades of this century, a variety of 
normal schools came to draw also on the graduates of higher ele- 
mentary (8 year) education, and of "girls' high schools” (some of 
which were beginning to be more general ir their curricula. ) 

Of special importance in the pre-war educational system were 
the academic middle schools and the vocational schools for boys. At 
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completion of his sixth year* in school the Japanese youth of 1910 



faced the first of the important examinations that controlled flows 
through post-primary segments of the educational system. The most 
fortunate or successful gained entrance directly to the academic track, 
which constituted the main route to higher schools and universities’ 
About ten perce nt of the male cohort of 1910 attended such schools, 
with proportions rising toward a fifth over the ensuing thirty years. 

Of these favored youth roughly a tenth in 1910 and about one in six by 
193 5 continued to higher education. 

Theoretically, the academic middle schools were open to all 
students qualifying by merit, but in fact entrance was severely re- 
stricted by sex. * Also, among rural people relatively few could 
afford the expense of sending their children to boarding schools, even 
when prior training and abilities enabled a rural youth to score well 
on the examinations. Meanwhile, nevertheless, the number of candi ■ 
dates for continuation at each successive level of schooling was rapidly 
increasing. Competition for entry became ever more severe, and 
schools at each level, from the elementary stage on, derived differ- 
ential prestige according to the success of their graduates in obtaining 

*This was both direct and because of the indirect effects of the 
division between boys’ and girls’ classes in the last half of elementary 
schools. Girls were rarely qualified to compete successfully in the 
critical examinations that controlled flows through the post- elementary 
schools and determined which individuals should be selected for entry 
to preferred tracks. 
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places at the prestigious institutions of the next higher level. In this 
way an elaborate system of "first schools" evolved, and along with 
this a proliferation of examinations at all levels in the systen* . 

"First schools" were typically associated with prestige schools 
at the next higher levels, thus forming a closely articulated system 
of educational advancement. These schools were and are almost 
uniformly located in the major urban areas of Japan, and were closely 
associated with Imperial Universities or leading private universities 
and colleges in these urban areas. Thus, the most prized places in 
the academic track were clearly open disproportionately to urban 
dwellers and ;hose who could afford the services of private tutors and 
the costs of travel and living away from home. Despite attempts at 
both decentralization and democratization of the educational system 
in the wake of World War II, this heritage has survived in Japan today; 
it is reflected at one extreme in the use of examinations for selection 
from kindergarten into elite- bound elementary schools. Mor? impor- 
tant, it is closely bound up with the debates about the pervasive 
Ron in system, whereby youth who fail to win entrance to the university 
of their choice come back to compete in the examinations aga n, and 
often yet again. 

The system of vocational tracks introduced with the Imperial 
Rescript evolved thereafter in a German image, but characteristically 
modified to suit Japanese perceptions and purposes. Vocatioial 
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tracks came to include curricula of five major types: agriculture, 
fishery, commerce, industry, and colonization. A 7> e3:cept "coloni- 
zation" have approximate counterparts at the senior secondary level 
today, though the fishery schools enroll very few students and have 
been excluded f: om our study. Some of the technical courses gave 
entry into "higher" schools of engineering, J comparable to the 
European polytechnique institutes- Also, by the 1920 r sand 1930’s 
another significant minority of male ele ^entary school graduates were 
being recruited directly into three- to- five year technical programs 
operated by large industrial firms to train skilled workers for their 
plants. Most of these trainee, weie hired under a life commitment" 
system, which made such a position in a big firm highly attractive to 
children of laboring families even as it also ensured a return to the 
employer on his investments in training. 

The formal incorporation of post- elementary education for 
working youth as part of the national educational system came com- 
paratively late, with creation of the "youth schools" in 1935. In part 
these schools .vere an extension of upper elementary education, but 
they included courses of pait-time instruction in lower-level voca- 
tional skills and some of the trade courses ran for as much as five 
years beyond termination of study in the elementary grades. 

*Not to be confused with the five year "technical junior college" 
in Japan today. 
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Established during the period of militaristic expansion on the con- 
tinent of Asia, a period also of preparation to extend Japanese power 
in the Pacific more generally, these schools were s rongly national- 
istic in character. By the time of the attack on Pearl Harbor the 
youth schools were enrolling a majority of boys between the ages of 
13 and 15 and were used primarily as institutions for pre-induction 
military training. With the increasing strains of World War II the 
youth- school pattern of mixing work in shop and factory with part- 
time schooling and military training was temporarily extended to 
young people going through the regular senior secondary and higher 
levels of the educational structure as well, * but this crisis exped- 
ient ceased immediately with the cessation of hostilities. So did 
the formal institution of youth schools in their pre-war and war- 
time nationalistic modes. 

The Ja panese Educational Syste m 
Aft er V/ or Id Wa r II 

Japanese defeat in the Pacific war carried with it some 
profound in: plications for change in both Japanese government and 
education. Japanese officials, well aware of some of those impli- 
cations, had already begun reform of the educational system before 

^University students continued to be exempt from military ser- 
vice throughout the war; however, neither they nor their professors 
were exempt from service in war industry. In the last years of the 
war it was common for university classes to meet in the industrial 
plants. 
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the army of occupation arrived. Leading men in the Ministry of 
Education had accurately anticipated the need to remove all mili- 
taristic teachers and school positions, to modify the curriculum, 
and to begin the rewriting of textbooks. In structural matters, the 
American system was taken as the model most likely to be accept- 
able to the visiting American experts . Thus, even before American 
educators landed on Japanese soil the Amer icanization of the educa- 
tional system was well under way. 

Among Ihe most significant changes in the early months 
following the end of the war was the withdrawal of the Imperial 
Rescript on Education and the drafting of the new laws expressing 
a democratic philosophy of education. Schooling that had been the 
alleged duty of every Japanese, in appropriate service to his em- 
peror and his nation, was recast as the right of every individual, 
v/ith an emphasis on equality of opportunity and a chance for the 
realization of individual potentials and the expression of individual 
interests and preferences. This individualist-equalitar ian philosophy 
prov'ded not only the basis for further democratization of Japanese 
education, but also the rationale for decentralization of control. * 

^Although the Japanese system of compulsory schooling re- 
mained a national one, certain important powers were given or re- 
turned to local school districts. Prefectural units were given the 
po ver of teacher certification and control of the entrance examinations 
f< . upper -secondary schools (grades 10 through 12). Ix>cal school 
boards and teachers were given independent authority to monitor and 
select textbooks and to modify optional portions of the compulsory 
school curriculum, 

O 
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Decentralization, democratization, and modernization (American 
style) v/ere the rubrics most widely used until recently in describing 
changes in post-war Japanese schooling. 

It would clearly be a mistake to suppose that Japanese edu- 
cation has become a replica of that in the United States, however. 

Such definitely has not been the case at any time; differences in 
cultural heritage are not wiped out by legal fiat or school reorganiza- 
tion. But where American ways have met the desires or needs of the 
Japanese, those ways have been accepted and integrated into the 
Japanese system by the same process of discriminative and creative 
imitation that has been the genius of Japan in so many other respects 
as well. By the same token, there has also been, most recently, a 
decided drift away from American models and a growing interest, 
once again, in the building of a more elaborate multi-track system, 
looking more to patterns on the continent of Europe and in Japan be- 
fore World War II. * Through all this the thoroughly Japanese private 



The removal of control over "moral" education from the 
central authorities was highly successful so long as men who opposed 
earlier Japanese militarism and who feared the re - emergence of 
militaristic nationalism predominated; but dissatisfaction with the 
limitations of social studies* American style as a substitute together 
with a growing concern among adults about lack of "moral commit- 
ment” and what they view as "excessive individualism of outlook 
among Japanese youth" provide support for efforts- to. reinstate the 
central bureaucracy in control over the content of new national "moral 
education. 11 Both where this control should lie and what should be the 
content of moral education were being widely debated in Japan in the 
mid- 1960 r s. Similarly, whatever the degree of decentralization of 
power and control over appointments and examinat ions - -and decentrali- 
zation in these respects is substantial - -also continuing in evidence was 
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educational sector has thrived, important at aU levels of the system 
except the compulsory grades. 

First of the major changes in the structure of Japanese edu- 
cation was the extension of compulsory schooling from six to nine 
years. Thus the pre-war lower academic middle schools and higher 
elementary schools were combined to produce a general three -year 
lower -secondary school patterned after the junior high school in the 
United States. In addition, the earliest forced selection point in the 
pre-war sysiem was eliminated by the formal (but non-mandatory) 
extension of coeducation throughout the national system. Each of 
these modif ications was intended to democratize educational oppor- 
tunity, and each involved basic challenges to predominant social 
norms . 

At completion of junior secondary school (9th grade), three 
fifths of the youth of 196 3 entered the upper secondary schools on a 
full-time basis; the proportion today is past the 70 per cent mark. 
This has occurred despite the fact that these schools have presumably 
been open only to those qualifying on entrance examinations. What 
happens in the main is examination selectivity of access among types 
of upper secondary schools, and especially to the more prestigeful 

a heritage of formal and even self-effacing deference to those in 
the most prestigeful positions that has no real counterpart in the 
United States. These matters of form can become also matters 
of substance when they effectively constrain viable options. 
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of those offering academic courses. The upper - secondary program 
continues to distinguish among the major divisions of pre-war 
secondary education: academic (and non-academic) general, technical, 
commercial, and agricultural. "Comprehensive schooling" beyond 
the compulsory years has been limited almost entirely to tne inclu- 
sion of academic and non-academic, general curricula in the same 
school, although there are also rural "combined schools" in sonn 
prefectures, where general and agricultural tracks or, less often, 
general and commercial tracks are offered within the same school 
establishment. 

The proportions of lower -secondary-school graduates of 
196.3 entering into mil-time upper -secondary schools was almost as 
high for girls as for boys (59.4 and 61.3 per cent, respectively). 

This is the age cohort represented by our study of senior students of 
1966. Ther e are virtually no drop-outs, which means that a sub- 
stantial majority of each age cohort are included among the graduates 
of senior secondary school. Their distributions among types of 
course, and the proportions of those enrolled in each course -type 
who were full-time and part-time students are shown in Tabic 2-1. 

The figures can speak for themselves once the sorts of curricula lo 
which they refer are made clear. Examples of curricula as reported 
by the Ministry of Education are shown in Table 2-2, 

General A is a non-academic all-round or general senior- 
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TABLE 2-1 

UPPER SECONDARY SCHOOL ENROLMENTS, 1966 
(Excluding enrolments in advanced or special courses) 



Type of Course 


Total, 

Both 

Sexes 


Per Cent 
Enrolled 
Part - time 


Per Cent Who Were: 
Male Female 




Number 










(1000) 








Total 


4, 98 7 


10. 2% 


52. 5 


47. 5 


Full-time 


4, 480 




51.1 


48. 9 


Part -t ime 


507 




63. 6 


36. 4 




Per Cent 








Total Full-time 


100% 








General (B + A) 


60. 1 


9. 5 






Agriculture &. Fishing 


5. ? 


15.6 






Technical 


11.6 


15. 7 






Commercial 


17. 1 


8. 5 






Domestic Arts 


5. 6 


7. 7 






Others 


0. 3 


1. 6 







Source: Japan Ministry of Education, Report on Basic School Statistics, 
1 966. 



secondary -school curriculum, whereas General B is the academic ■ 
course. The important differences are in the heavier mathematics 
and foreign language requirements in General B, the wider range of 
non -academic electives in General A, In each of the vocational 
curricula approximately half of the subjects studied could he classi- 
fied us essentially "general. M The technical -school students are 
comparatively nigh on mathematics, the* Commercial students on 
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foreign languages. While it must be remembered that these may be 
idealized examples, the broad picture is one of a quite even mix of 
general and specialized training in the vocational schools. There are 
of course variations of specialization within the vocationa, the com- 
mercial and the agricultural schools. 

Other options open to and taken by graduates of the compul- 
sory 9-year sequence are indicated in Table 2-3. Again we show the 
figures for 1963 because this is Ihe cohort to which the main body oi 
this monograph refers. The most important c-i the types of training 
or education for working youth after the part-time courses in upper- 
secondary school, already mentioned, are the public vocational training 
centers and programs training within industry. The "miscellaneous 
schools, 11 which are mainly a carry-over from pre-war patterns and 
have been mainly female, are disappearing for boys and have dropped 
very sharply in their enrolment proportions even for girls. ^ Formal 
training within industry is relatively less important for graduates at 
the lower secondary level than it was in earlier decades, when few 
entrants to the labor market had higher levels of schooling. Never- 
theless, such training is very important for the youth involved 

^The rapidity of this latter change around the early lOGOhs 
is remarkable. In the 1962 cohort of girls completing junior secon- 
dary school, 56 per cent cute: ed full-time upper -secondary schools, 
and 13 per cent entered "miscellaneous" schools. Two years later, 
in the 1964 cohort, these proportions were 62 and 8 per cent, re- 
spectively. 
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TABLE 2-3 

DESTINATIONS OF NINTH GRADE GRADUATES OF 1963 



o 

ERLC 







Ninth G 


rade Graduates, 1SG3 






All 


Males 


F e males 


Total Number (thousands) 


2, 387 


1, 237 


1, 150 




Percentage Distributions 






1. 


Full-time Upper Secondary 










School or Technical Junior 
C ollege 


60. 5 


61.3 


59, 4 


2. 


Part-time Upper Secondary 










School 


5. 5 


6. 8 


4. 0 


3. 


Correspondence Upper Secondary 


b. 6 


0. 5 


0. 8 


4, 


Special course; Upper Secondary 


0. 1 


0. 1 


0. 1 


5 . 


Youth Class 


0. 5 


0. 4 


0. 7 


6. 


Social Correspondence Courses 


0. 3 


0. 3 


0. 4 


7. 


Public Vocational Training Center 


1. 3 


2. 2 


0. 4 


8 . 


Training within Industry 


2. 2 


2. 6 


1. 7 


9. 


Training Farm 


0. 2 


0. 3 


0. 1 


10. 


Miscellaneous Schools 


6. 4 


2. 2 


10. 9 


11. 


Two (or more) kinds of training 










reported 


1. 8 


1. 9 


1. 7 


12. 


Total with some for in of education 










or training after compulsory 
school 


79. 4 


78. 6 


80. 2 


13. 


No post-compulsoi \ education or 










training 


20. 0 


20. 7 


19. 2 


14. 


N. H. 


0. 6 


0. 7 


0. 6 




Total 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


15. 


Total receiving training within 










industry (item 8 above or in 
combination with others) 


2. 7 


3. 4 


2.0 


16. 


Total receiving training at Public 










Vocational Training Centers 
(item 7 above or in combina- 
tion with others) 


1. 4 


2. 5 


0. 4 


17. 


Sum of Hows 18 and 17 minus 










overlap 


4. 1 


5. 8 


2. 4 


18. 


Total with some form of Upper 










Secondary Training 


68. 0 


70. 2 


G5. 3 



Source: Japan, Ministry of Education, ViHJ 6631. 
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(roughly 3 per cent of a cohort). Meanwhile the (mainly new) public 
vocational centers are providing training primarily for employment 
in industries and pi nts characterized by modest scales of operation, 
rather than those in which most of the training-within-industry occurs. 

Summing up the picture revealed by Table 2-3, among boys 
61 per cent entered full-time and 9 per cent entered part-time upper 
secondary schooling. * Adding together all those reporting any sort 
of study or training, we account, for four fifths of the boys and girls 
coming out of 9th grade. Or to put this another way, as of 1963 one 
fifth report no further training or schooling immediately after com- 
pletion of 9th grade, one i if t h are studying or receiving training part- 
time, usually while working, and three fifths are continuing in full- 
time schooling. This latter proportion is continuing to rise, v it h a 
parallel decline in the other proportions. 

The next most important transition point in the schooling 
sequence and the decision (or opportunity) to continue with education 
or to enter the labor market is of course at completion of upper 
secondary school. Here, with entry to higher education, we find both 
persistence of strong features of the past and a very substantial set 
of changes. As before graduates of the academic general courses 
of the upper secondary schools, joined by a few from other tracks, 

*Of the latter, two per cent were receiving training of other 
kinds as well. 
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compete for entrance to higher education on examinations set 
by individual institutions. Also, the elaborate system of first 

schools that existed in pre-war Japan has persisted. But the number 
and diversity in quality of universities has increased substantially. 

In the process of streamlining the system to a 6-3-3-4 model, many 
previous "higher schools 11 and institutes were upgraded to the 4 year 
h /el, and new prefectural universities have been established. At the 
same time the great national Imperial universities have increased 
their enrolments. Undergraduate enrolments in Japanese universities 
reached 300, 000 by 1951 and a million by 1966. 

The other side of the reorganization that made 4-year colleges 
out of many pre-war higher schools and institutes was the near- 
elimination of programs at a Junior College level so far as men are 
concerned. The "Junior Colleges 11 today are predominantly instituions 
for girls, who make up four -fifths of their enrolments. (The various 
"miscellaneous schools, 11 which serve both lower- and upper -secondary 
graduates, are also predominantly female. ) 

Alore recently, a significant move back toward a European 
rather than an American system has taken place. This is the creation 
of five-year "technical junior colleges, " which overlap the three -year 
senior -secondary school and the first two college years. Kxamin it ions 
for entry to these schools arc difficult ones, and quite a few who fail 
those examinations enter the technical or the academic senior -secondary 
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courses. On the other hand, the technical -junior -college curriculum 
is terminal in that graduates from these schools can transfer to uni- 
versities only with great difficulty, if at all. Some of the technical 
junior colleges are municipal institutions, which were the first to be 
established. Even the oldest of the nationally suppor ted and controlled 
technical junior colleges were just turning out their first graduates in 
1966, and whether these colleges would become firmly established 
and enlarge their place in the system was still uncertain and hence a 
sensitive point politically. There can be no doubt of the importance of 
this option in the thinking of many of the senior-secondary -school 
students included in our samples. 

The Japanese educational system is a mixture of public and 
private institutions (Table 2-4). Private schools account fo: the 
majority ol students at the lower and upper ends of the system and 
in the largely -female ’’miscellaneous schools 1 ' and junior colleges. 

In the elementary grades (1-6) only 5 out of a thousand pupils attend 
private schools, though the figure rises to 3 per cent in the lower - 
secondary years. Most of the private schools at the lower secondary 
level are relatively small and pupil teacher ratios are high; these 
schools are usually tied into the prestige sequences of "first schools" 
in the private sector, paralleling and feeding into the "first-school" 
Sequences associated with the great national or Imperial univer- 
sities. The new technical colleges ("technical junior colleges" 




'J 




According to the Central Council for Education of the Ministry r\f Education, Interim Report on Fundamental Policies for the Overall Expansion and 
lopment of School Education in the Future (June 30, 1989). the or ns of graduates who were from private schools in 1954 and 196 7, respectively, 

Upper Secondary pupil* 18% and^J3%: Junior Colleges 84% and ik ■'/«; Universities 48% and 72%. 
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for the most part) are predominantly public national institutions, 
although, as already remarked, the first of these schools were 
established under municipal auspices. Among the upper secondary 
schools, public institutions account for approximately two thirds of 
the schools, the teachers, and the pupils. 

Private schools at the upper secondary level are almost 
Wholly urban. They are extremely diverse in quality. There are of 
course the renowned, highly elitist private institutions- -the Etons and 
Grotons of Japan. At the other extreme, some of the private upper 
secondary schools take in urban pupils who have not succeeded in 
the competition for places in the public upper -secondary system, and 
those of the urban general upper -secondary schools that enrol the 
largest proportions in the non-academic general courses are probably 
private. 

Sc hool Types and the Study Sam p ie 

It is appropriate to digress briefly at this point to remark 
on features of the study sample particularly relevant to t lie topics 
just discussed. Our sample of schools and their students was limited 
in three major respects: geogmiphic representation (discussed later 
in this chapter) is selective, the private upper secondary schools 
were excluded, and we were unable to carry out initial plans to in- 
clude students in the technical junior colleges, * The geographic 

S’or more detailed information concerning the sample, see 
Appendix D. 
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limitations and the omissions of private upper secondary schools 
were due to the inevitable constraints on funds available to defray 
the costs of gathering the data. Omission of the technical junior 
colleges was a different matter. 

Given the extreme diversity of the private schools, only a 
very large sample of schools would have sufficed for study of schools 
taken as the units of observation; and to sample students directly, 
going to large numbers of schools but including few students per 
school would have been almost as costly as full coverage of students 
in those same schools. This just was not feasible. But with a small 
sample of schools that included those from the extremely heterogeneous 
private sector our results would have been wildly unreliable. It was 
decided, therefore, that the sample would have to be limited to schools 
in the public system. This left us still with a complex set of critical 
dimensions in school types and student bodies. What we did in fact 
was to select certain urban and rural areas within which we took 
stratified samples of general, technical, commercial <*nd agricultural 
or "combined 1 ’ schools. The stratification ensured adequate repre- 
sentation of schools and pupils in curricula other than the numerically 
preponderant "general" programs (see Table 2-J). Sample propor- 
tions in the General B and General A courses were not pre -determined, 
however; these proportions were only known after collecting data from 
the general schools. "Adjusted samples" of students have been taken 
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from the initial sample by systematic random numbers methods when 
the question at hand called for an approximation to the actual instead 
of the stratified distribution of full-time students among curricula 
for all Japan. 

Initially it had been our hope and expectation that a special 
and important part rf the research would be concerned with students 
in the new technical junior colleges- -in this case both public and pri- 
vate. We proceeded accordingly to develop and print the interview- 
questionnaires for students in these schools, paralleling those for 
students in the upper secondary schools, and we obtained the whole- 
hearted cooperation of principals of some of tnese schools. However, 
in the middle of this process certain influential principals seem to 
have become alarmed, and they organized in opposition to the en- 
deavor. Apparently ihere was a fear that results of the study might 
be used to assess the efficacy of the technical junior college programs 
and subsequently to cast some schools in a less than favorable light 
relative to other schools 02' types of schools. This fear was mis- 
placed; indeed such evidence as we have could be interpreted quite 
the other way. But plans to include students of technical junior 
colleges had, nevertheless, to be abandoned. This omission is not 
due to any underestimation by the authors of the importance of those 
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1 1 . Educational Expansion an d the Educational 
. Co m position of the Japanese 
Labor Force 

There are two related, but nevertheless quite distinctive, 
ways of looking at growth in the education of a population. One is to 
examine enrolment and school-continuation rates among successive 
cohorts in the history of the nation and on up to the present. The other 
is to analyze the educational composition of the labor force. The former 
will of course always lead the latter, since it is only as successive 
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less educated persons retire that exi 
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s early as 1905 an 
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background remarks, however, it must suffice merely to sketch in 
the genera] pattern of human resource development through school- 
ing as it has evolved over time. 

Enrolment Rates in Time Perspectiv e 

Rough estimates of enrolment rates at primary, secondary 
and higher levels of education over the years 1875 to 1965 are pre- 
sented in Table 2-5. The rapid attainment of universal attendance in 
primary school has already been remarked; over the thirty years from 
1875 to J 905, estimated primary -school enrolment rates jumped from 
35 to 96 per cent of the primary -age children. Even if the figure for 
18 75 is an understatement (which almost certainh is the case), the 
progress in primary education in the first generation after the Meiji 
restoration was dramatic. 

Secondary education began to pick up only as primary school- 
ing approached universality, ever though the figures for junior - 
secondary or lower middle schools are counted with 'secondary 1 ’ in 
Table 2-5. It is of course the inclusion of the lower -secondary years 
(the last three years of compulsory education) that explains t fie 1947 
enrolment ratio of 6 1. 7 per cent for ’’secondary-school" pupils entered 
in this tabic. In fact the proportion of graduates from the lower - 
secondary schools who entered the upper -secondary institutions were 
4 5 per cent in i!J30, and 5 4 per cent in 1955, rising to two -thirds 
(when we count part-time students) for 1963; again counting part-time 
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TABLE 2-5 

HISTORICAL TRENDS IN ENROLMENT R ' ,S, 1875-1965 





Elementary 

Education 


Middle 

Education 


Higher 

Educacion 


1875 


35. 2% 


0. 7% 


0.4% 


1885 


49. 6 


0. 8 


0. 4 


1895 


61. 2 


1 . 1 


0. 3 


1905 


95. 6 


4. 3 


0. 9 


1915 


98. 5 


19. 9 


1 . 0 


1925 


99.4 


32. 3 


2. 5 


1935 


99. G 


39. 7 


3. 0 


194 7 


99. 8 


61. 7* 


5. 8 


1955 


99. 8 


78. 0* 


8. 8 


1965 


99. 8 


86. 2* 


14. 6 


Sources; 


Japan, Ministry of Education. Japan's 
t \o n , 1963; Report on Basic Statistics, 


Growth and Educa- 
1966. 



f If - | 

Includes lower secondary schools. 

students this figure now exceeds 75 per cent. The generation re- 
versal between the age cohort of fathers of today’s upper -secondary 
students and the age cohort of those students is clear-cut; seventy 
per cent of the national population in the modal age group for the 
fathers ol secondary-school seniors of 1966 tiad completed no more 
than elementary education, Moreover, since in Japan entry into 
full-time senior secondary school virtually ensures completion, 

Kve estimated that of all students enter ii o upper -secondary 
/ ' . 
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approximately three fifths of the cohort graduating from 9th grade in 
1963 were graduating from senior secondary school in 1 '6; the pro- 
portion is already pushing past 70 per cent at the present writing. By 
world standards, Japan's performance is truly notable. Japan ranks 
second only to the United States in the percentage of its youth who 
graduate from upper -secondary schools, and if present trends con- 
tinue, with the negligible Japanese drop-out rates, Japan will shortly 
match or even surpass the proportions for the United States, 

A necessary condition of the high 12th grade completion rate 
in Japan is of course the openness of most of the system and the 
regular promotion policy. Although the elaborate system of exami- 
nations and the prestige linkages of the ’'first schools 11 hierarchies 
cream off a favored minority, the vast majority of youth continue 
through to graduation from schools- - public or private, academic 
and general or vocational- -that serve a wide spectrum of the popu- 
lation, But whatever may be said about the necessary condition of 
an essentially open structure and promotion policy between examina- 
tion points, this is still not a sufficient explanation for the astound- 
ing performance of the Japanese in retention of their upper secondary 

schools in 1903, 97 per cent of the males and 99 per cent of the 
females were graduating three years later, in 1966, (The esti- 
mates are based on data from the annual Basic Statistics published 
by the Ministry of Kdueation. ) 
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school students to successful completion of the course. No other 
country can come anywhere near to such a performance. The only 
places where retention rates to completion of such a sequence ap- 
proximate the Japanese record are where senior -secondary-school 
pupils constitute a tiny elite --as they do, for example, in Spain. 

In Japan, it goes without saying, the senior secondary 
schools stand on their own; they are not merely appendages of or 
feeders into the univer sities. Only a minority of their graduates 
continue into higher education. Nevertheless, cohort proportions 
entering the colleges and universities have risen with great rapidity 
over the past ten to fifteen years, as the last column of Table 2-5 
shows --and as the big increase in numbers of college students, cited 
earlier, implied. 

The Changing Educationa 1 C o m - 
position of the Labor Force 

The phasing over the past half century or more in the develop- 
ing educational composition of the Japanese labor force is summarized 
in Table 2-6. Proportions lacking any education dropped in a period 
of two decades from 60 per cent in 1910 to 20 per cent in 1930, and 
virtually none remained by 1960. Those who had completed middle 
or senior secondary school constituted only 5 per cent of the 1930 
labor force, but over a quarter of the labor force of 1960. Proportions 
with higher education (either at junior college or university level) have 
also isen syice 1930, but lagging a generation or more behind tin* 

er|c 
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real take-off at the middle levels of the system. As in other countries, 
there is of course a consequent disproportionate concentration cf the 
better educated in the younger age brackets, a situation that has been 
particularly important in recent years in Japan because of its co- 
incidence with the strongly established seniority structures of the 
r r l if e -commitment" system on the one hand, the rapid pace of tech- 
nological change and economic expansion on the other. The youthiulness 



TABLE 2-6 

EDUCATIONAL COMPOSITION OP" THE JAPANESE LABOR 
FORCE, 1910, 1930 AND 1960 







1910 


1930 


1960 


Total Labor Force (thousands) 


93639 


27991 


43691 


Percentage Distribution: 
Total 


C 

100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


a. 


Higher education 


0. 5 


2. 1 


6. 8 


b. 


Middle education 


1. 3 


5. 2 


26. 8 


c. 


Elementary education 


37. 8 


CM 

L"- 


65. 5 


d. 


No education 


60. 4 


20. 3 


0. 9 



Source: Watanabe, Tsunehiko, Economic Dev elopme nt and Cultural 
Change, XIII, No, 3 (April, 1965), 293-312. 



of Japanese leadership within the formal bounds of a strong senior iU 
system is one of the important paradoxes of contemporary economic 
development in that country, esj>ecially with respect to the roles of 
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university graduates in the labor force. But these subtleties aside 
(they are difficult to pin down), one thing at least is abundantly clear. 
The truly massive scale of education at the upper-secondary levels 
is altering relationships between schooling and learning at work in 
non-reversible and important ways. 

The cutting edge of change in the educational composition of 
the labor force and the dynamics of the educational system are both 
revealed moot clearly by looking at characteristics of labor force 
entrants. Accordingly, in Figure 2-1 we have charted estimates 
of numbers of male entrants to the labor force by year of entry and 
education over t.ie period 1940-66. The sharp drop in entrants directly 
Tom primary school after World War II reflects the enforcement of 
the new 9 -year compulsory system (inclusive of the lower secondary 
schools). Also reflecting post-war reorganization of the educational 
system are t lie sudden decline after 1951 in numbers coming into the 
labor market from junior colleges, and the rapidly rising numbers 
an; proportions who had continued through four years or more of 
higher education before seeking full-time employment. After 1953 
the pattern stabilized, with more gradual rates of increase in the 
ranks of upper - secondary and university graduates; by 1965 ihe upper - 
secondai'y graduates had overtaken those entering the labor market 
with less schooling, and proportions who have not completed upper - 
secondary school (or better) have continued to decline sharply in the 



Fig. 2-1 



ESTIMATED MALE ENTRANTS TO THE JAPANESE 
LABOR FORCE BY SCHOOL COMPLETION LEVELS 



(thousands) 



1940-1966 
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five years since. This shift is tremendously important for the career 
prospects of youth with the various levels of schooling attainments- -and 
also, by the same token, for recruitment options and for training and 
promotion policies on the part of employers. 

III. The School Samples in Geog raphic 
Perspective 

No matter where we look in Japan today, north or south, east 
or west, among rich or poor, city dwellers or people of the country - 
si le, there is virtually no one who does not complete the full primary 
and junior -secondary schooling sequence. Even among adults, men 
with less than eight years of education are rare indeed. There is no 
room for geographic variability in so universal a behavior. But 
situations with respect to continuation beyond the compulsory levels 
of school, and men's subsequent careers (and perceptions of career 
prospects) are a different matter. It would be surprising indeed if 
Japan did not conform in some degree at least to patterns that seem 
to be very nearly universal elsewhere in the world. We should ex- 
pect that where incomes are higher, where the subsequent career 
effects of additional schooling are more immediately visible, where 
the locally available schooling options are widest and richest, young 
people would continue further in school and entertain more ambitions 
and move metropolitan career aspirations than would the youth of 







poor and remote areas. 
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There is in fact a considerable range among prefectures in 
rates of entry into upper -secondary schools among the graduates of 
the ninth grade, and those continuation rates are unambiguously 
associated with the degree of urbanization of a prefecture, its per 
capita income, and its nearness to or remoteness from the major 
industr ial -urban connurbations. Just how widely these proportions 
ranged for the cohort of our study is easily illustrated* At the top, 
1963 prefectural rates of entry to upper secondary school among the 
local graduates of the lower secondary sequence were 84 per cent in 
Tokyo, 76 per cent in Osaka, and 75 per cent in Kanagawa (Yokohama), 
These were and are the top ranking prefectures in industr ialization, 
with the densest urban concentrations. Corresponding figures for the 
three lowest-ranking prefectures on per capita incomes were 57 per 
cent continuing into upper secondary school in Kogo'hima, 53 per cent 
in Iwate, and 48 per cent in Miyazaki. ^ Two of these prefectures are 
located on the Southern shore of the island of Kyushu; Iwate is one of 
the agricultural prefectures of northern Honshu, in the most remote 
and backward part of Japan f s main island. The distribution of pre- 
fectures by quintiles on rates of continuation into secondary school is 
shown in Figure 2-2, It is only toward the extremes, however, that 
the prefectural data give a reasonably good picture of t ho situation. 

*The range as of 1968 was from a low of 59 per cent in 
Amor i (at the northern tip of Honshu) to 92 per cent in Tokyo. 
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Fig. 2-2 

PERCENTAGE OF COMPULSORY 



SCHOOL GRADUATES ENTERING 

UPPER SECONDARY SCHOOL, 1963 
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For the prefecture, like the state in the United Slates, is an artificial 
unit; where the population of the prefecture is very heterogeneous in 
its degree of urbanism, there may be a considerable internal varia- 
bility by locatio/i in rates of continuation into upper secondary schools . 

Separately and jointly the authors of this study have been 
interested in investigating one or another aspect of the ecology of 
educational developments, including migration to jobs or further school- 
ing, However, here we confine our remarks to general background 
information concerning Japanese social -economic geography in re- 
lation to the geographic selection of the school samples for the present 
study. 

It is clear enough that in a study of the role of upper -secondary 
schooling in the vocational preparation of Japanese youth it was 
essential that the study sample include students enrolled in each c f 
the major courses 01 study; this hardly needs further comment. But 
we deemed .t innxv t int also, especially in considering the occupa- 
tional expectat on >f .1; per -secondary school graduates, to include 
students (in the differ* it courses of study) from a number of com- 
munities diffei ,jg m the occupational make-up of their working popula- 
tions. For nine' t ic sa ne reason, tin t of controlling for differential 

"visibility 11 of va= ->us occupations and its effects upon aspirations 
11 on 1 

of youth, remote less >r accessibility to urban areas of different 
sizes was consider 1 important. Equally important may be the 
greater costs and if :a x i iA impediments to pursuing advanced studies 

‘Yj 
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for youth in poor and isolated az-eas. It was with such considerations 
in mind that we selected t lie urban ana rural areas in which to take 
schools for our sample. 

In the autumn of 1966, samples of over 10, 000 students in 
the senior year of upper- secondary school (together with a matched 
sample of their fathers and of fathers of 7, 000 second-graders in the 
primary schools) were chosen from five urban and four rural areas of 
Japan. The urban areas sampled were Fukuoka in northern Kyushu, 
Hiroshima in southwestern Honshu on the Inland Sea of Seto, Tokushima 
in eastern Shikoku, Osaka at the northeastern end of the IrJand Sea, 
and Tokyo at the head of the Kanto Plain. For each urban area with 
the exception of Fukuoka, rural hinterland areas were sampled; these 
four rural samples were taken, respectively, in Hiroshima Prefecture, 
in three of the four prefectures on the island of Shikoku (excluding 
Kagawa Prefecturie), in Wakayama Prefecture (south of Osaka), and 
in Tochigi Prefecture, at the northern edge of the Kanto Plain. 

Brief inspection of the map in Figures 2-3 and 2-4 will reveal 
that four of the five sampled urban areas lie along Japan’s industrial 
belt, which runs from Tokyo in the east through Nagoya to Osaka at 
the head of the Inland Sea and on westward in northern Kyushu. The 
smallest urban area selec ted, the city of Tokushima (with a population 
of 190, 000 in 1960), is situated on the eastern end of the island of 
Shikoku, across the Inland Sea from Osaka. The extent of industrial 
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concentration on Honshu’s "sunny side" between the Kanto Plain and 
northern Kyushu, and how far the urban industrial centers dominated 
the economies of their prefectures, is indicated in Figure which 
shows (in the larger map) the quintile rankings of prefectures by 
percentages of the population aged 15 and over who me engaged in 
manufacturing in 1962. The insert map shows the associated distri- 
bution of per capita incomes. Among the areas in which we worked 
the only important difference between these two maps is for northern 
Kyushu, which rates in the top quintile with respect to income level 
but only in the middle on manufacturing; this reflects the relative 
importance of mining and heavy industry in Fukuoka and its environs. 
The Osaka -Kobe area and the Tokyo -Yokohama -Nagoya strip are of 
course in the top quintile on both measures. Only Tokushima among 
the urban centers sampled falls outside the first two quintiles on both 
per capita income and proportions engaged in manufacturing. 

While major silk producing centers, iron works and scattered 
urban centers serving agriculture and fishing exist outside the indus- 
trial belt, 80 per cent of Japanese industrial output can be attributed 
to four major centers within it. Each of the four is associated with a 
large city, three of which are in our sample: Fukuoka, largest city 
of the heavy industry and mining center of Japan (in northern Kyushu); 
Osaka, a major overseas port and a manufacturing center with some 
heavy industry; and Tokyo- -political, commercial, and industrial hub 
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of Japan. Tokyo alone accounts for over 30 per cent of Japanese in- 
dustrial output and with nearby Yokohama is one of the major overseas 
port cities in Japan. Not included in the study sample is the fourth 
major industrial mode o i Japan, center of light industry and the only 
major center where the textile industry is of primary importance. 

Tokyo, Osaka and FuKUoka are all metropolitan centers of 
over one million population. Hiroshima city, the smallest of the major 
urban centers sampled in our study, had a population of approximately 
450, 000 in 1966 and ranks as part of the second tier of industrial, 
metropolitan areas in Japan. Hiroshima is a major market center 
and the most important manufacturing city between Kobe -Osaka and 
northern Kyushu. Tokushima city is a preiectural capital and a local 
market town, undistinguished as a manufacturing center. 

Of the industrial metropolitan centers sampled for this re- 
search, Fukuoka differs from the other three in its less cosmopolitan 
population. Not a major overseas port of the character of Osaka or 
Tokyo, and remote in relation to central Honshu and the nation's 
capital, Fukuoka draws most of its working population from the sur- 
rounding agricultural and mining areas of central Kyushu. It is for 
this urban center that no rural hinterland sample was collected. 

To encompass the full gamut on a scale from urbanism to 
maximal isolation of ’rural ’’ communities in Japan, we should ideally 
have included localities in the northern part of the main island of 
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Honshu and in southern Kyushu. (Hokkaido is different yet again, 
but not as a result of poverty or cultural - economic remoteness.) 
However, an extension of the rural samples to these areas was not 
feasible within- our time and financial constraints. Nor is it neces- 
sary to go that far afield to pick up at least some measure of the con- 
trasts we wanted to explore in examining effects of rural nearness to 
or remoteness from urban life on career options and labor market 
perceptions of Japanese youth. As the U rge map in Figure 2-5 shows, 
population density is extreme along the Honshu industrial belt, with 
its heavily traveled express and super -express railways and its grow- 
ing air traffic and road networks. But as that map illustrates equally 
clearly, settlement is sparse among the rugged mountains of the interior 
of Honshu and southern Kyushu. The association between relative 
sparsity of population and a predominance of employment in agricul- 
ture, forestry and fishing is evident in a comparison of the population 
distribution with the insert map of Figure 2-{i, 

We attempted to get some basis for analysis of effects of 
centrality versus comparative isolation by careful selection of rural 
areas within the unavoidable constraints already mentioned. These 
considerations dictated both the prefectures used in the rural sample 
ami the locations within those prefectures. Tims southern Shikoku 
and Toehigi prefecture have little manufac 4 ur ing, they were in the 
lowest quintile in rates of entry to upper secondary schools, and they 

ol 



Fig. 2-5 



Percentage of Adult Population Age 15 and 
Over Engaged in Agriculture and Forestry, 1962 
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rank comparatively high (though not in the top quintile) in proportions 
in agriculture. Hiroshima Prefecture extends over a wide area, 
and we included locations back in the hills, up against the "shady side, 11 
in our r.ural samples from that prefecture. In fact these were the most 
remote communities in the study, despite the fact that Hiroshima 
Prefecture as a whole has moderately high proportions engaged in 
manufacturing (in Hiroshima City and in one or two smaller places 
on the shore of the Inland Sea), Wakayama Prefecture, like Hiroshima, 
occupies an intermediate position in both the industrial and agricul- 
tural rankings; although it is primarily a rural agricultural prefecture, 
its northern boundary is against Osaka and Wakayama incorporates 
some spill-over from Osaka urban sprawl. Southern Wakayama re- 
mains distinctly rural, however- -suffic icntly so that interviewers are 
unhappy about taking the time to get there. In choosing the rural 
sample, commuter suburbs ( ,r bedroom towns") of the urban centers 
were avoided, and all four rural areas sampled for upper -secondary 
schools incorporated the most remote along with t he more accessible 
of the rural communities with secondary schools in the prefectures 
involved. 

Later, in analyzing the data, the urban character of an area 
or the r emoteness of its residents from possible influences of large 
cities and metropolitan labor markets was measured first simply 
in t mis of local population density, but then, more elaborately, by 
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a set of transportation indices. Derived from detailed train and bus 
schedules, these indices included: slow and fast (ordinary and super - 
express) transportation time from origin to nearest city of 50 thousand, 
200 thousand, and one million or more; cost of this transportation 
from each area of origin; and the frequency with which trains and 
buses traveled. Location on a main or branch railway, or on none, 
as well as the need to change mode of transportation to reach a large 
city were also used in constructing a rough alternative remoteness 
sc ale - -espec ially useful in distinguishing degrees of remoteness 
from contact with metropolitan labor markets. 

IV . Some Current Issues in Japanese 
Education 

Japan, with the United States, is today m the vanguard of a 
new phase in the diffusion of education, which is spreading its suc- 
cesses and its concomitant shocks into most of the industrialized 
nations of the world- -launching the era of the "mass elites/ 1 * And 
as twenty-five years ago, reform of Japanese education is definitely 
in the air, but this time instigation comes from within Japan, The 
debates reflect both what Japan has come to snare with other indus- 
trialized nations and experiences and traditions that have been dis- 
tinctively Japanese, Discussions of reform reveal clearly many of 

1 Tli is phrase refers to How man, 1970, 
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the tensions inherent in an honest effort to probe into fundamental 
educational issues from a vantage point that straddles the distinctively 
European and American heritages in educational thinking, even 
setting other uniquely Japanese features of the situation aside. The 
debates are rich in content and range widely. Here we can do no 
more than to select a few of the main themes in current policy dis- 
cussions, grouping them under five headings: 

(1) The extension of compulsory education to more years 

and the closer sequential integration of all segments of the 
formal school system 

(2) Diversif ic ation and streamlining of structure and content 
in upper-secondary education 

(3) Functional specialization among institutions of higher 
education 

(4) Problems relating to the fr ronin M system, whereby many 
students seeking entry to institutions of higher education 
take examinations over again a second year, and often 
yet again 

(5) Redistribution of the costs of education between individuals 
and government, between public and private institutions, 
and between levels of government. 

Many issues in educational policy today cut across two or more of 
these five categories, as will become evident enough in the pages to 
follow. A striking example is the re-cxamin?tion of selection 
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procedures and examinations, which has implications penetrating all 
aspects of the educational system. 

(1) Discussions included under the first of these general 
categories reflect, perhaps more than any others, the continuing ex- 
pansion and the continuing high value placed on education in Japanese 
society during the past decade. The rapid pace of technological change 
and the contemporaneously rising demand by Japanese firms for youth 
with at least upper-secondary education have stimulated many debates. 
There is very little talk in Japan (in contrast to continental Eimope) 
about "suitable jobs" for graduates of upper -secondary or higher insti- 
tutions. There are, however, frequent expressions of concern about 
the low quality of some college graduates and the waning prospects for 
increasing numbers of graduates of upper-secondary schools who enter 
the labor market without specific vocational preparation, (But these 
matters relate more to categories (2) and (3) of our list. ) 

Japan has now reached a position in which it is becoming 
feasible to introduce and to implement compulsory education through 
age 17 (for most Japanese, through the senior year of upper secondary 
school, with coznpletion of grade 12), While such action has not yet 
been taken, it is under serious consideration. At the same time, 
there has been rising concern about the disparities of access to both 
nursery schools and pre-school education for children of 4 or 5 years 
of age, but especially the latter. For disparities at the kindergarten 
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level can have major implications for the distribution of subsequent 
schooling and of career prospects. Suggestions that kindergarten 
attendance should be made compulsory are winning support; at least 
concrete planning looking toward such a policy is beginning. Critical 
in this line of thinking is an initiative by the central government in 
financing kindergartens in selected (presumably disadvantaged) rural 
and urban communities, along with pressure on local governments to 
support these new schools. 

Meanwhile, there has been considerable discussion about 
closer integration of the schooling sequence. It is argued that the 
seventh grade now repeats too much of the sixth and that the tenth 
grade repeats loo much of the ninth, with an associated lack of con- 
sistency in curriculum building. The arguments have focused primarily 
on the linkage of lower and upper secondary sequences, however. 

Here they seem to reflect primarily a concern for the most able and 
academically inclined students, * although ambivalence in Japanese 
thought on this matter is evident. It is argued in favor of integration 
of the lower- and upper-secondary sequences that, consolidation of 
upper- with lower -secondary education has favorable effects on 
achievement of the lower -secondary pupils and would generally foster 
more consistency in the curriculum sequence. With the present two 



This aspect of the discussions is manifest also in recom- 
mendations that would allow or even encourage bright students to skip 
a grade, whether in the lower or the upper secondary schools. This 
is a new idea in Japan, 
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three -year s^qiuaK'cs the critical selection examinations art 1 too 
close together, it is said, leading to excessive concern with exami- 
nations and leaving loo little time for more leisurely thought and 
character building, Finally it is argued that "educational measures 
adapted to the pupils' ability and aptitudes" (that is, their allocation 
among courses and/or ability streams) cannot be effectively taken 
"because the results of observation and guidance in the lower secondary 
school have not been linked with education in the upper secondary 
school. 11 * 

This line of argument is consistent with extension of com- 
pulsory education to age 17. It might also seem to imply a shift to 
genuinely comprehensive upper -secondary education- -even further 
than is in fact the practice in the United States; but this inference is 
questionable. Rather, the arguments just specified reveal very clearly 
one of the tensions inherent in current policy-making; there is the 
strain toward clear -cut selection and allocation of students to dis- 
tinctive tracks at various stages in the educational system, even as 
there is insistence also on maintenance oJ opportunity for everyone 
to shift concentrations and to continue into higher education as his 
interests and aptitudes may develop. Much less ambiguous in its im - 
plications hs the reverse argument, against consolidation of the lower 
and upper secondary schools. There are indeed strong, if not 
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Quoted from page 154 of the Interim Report of the Central 
Council for Udueation. 
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ovcrw hi: lining, jn essuiHis to retain t ho present split between the lower 
ami upper secondary sc hools and the examinations on transition be- 
tween them even (and perhaps especially) in tin.* event of extension of 
rcmpuhsory schooling. Appropriate examinations, it is argued, should 
both stimulate endeavor it the lower secondary years and provide an 
effective instrument for selection into the various courses at upper- 
secondary level. H is not clear yet which direction reform:; wiil 
take, or whether in fact there will be increasing diversity with respect 
to integration of lower and upper secondary schools- -both between 
urban and rural areas and among schools within the urban setting. 

(2) While there is unquestionably a European meritocratic 
tone in Japanese discussions of upper -secondary reform, there is : 
also a strong fidelity to something like the open-system conceptions 
more prevalent in the United States. The resolution of these tensions 
could even lead to development (among other schools) of something 
inore like the "comprehensive school" than is usually realized on the 
eastern shores of the Pacific. 

In Japan, as in Europe, the contemplation of masses of 

pupils entering the upner secondary schools has raised qualms about 

what may happen to academic quality. In reaction, there has been a 

both 

growing expansion of vocational- courses or options, among types of 
schools and among curricula within schools. Japan is experiencing 
in a number of ways the ambivalence and tensions inherent in these 
issues, as are many countries around the world. One reconnnendat ion, 
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of re) at ively minoi pragmatic importance for the upper -secondary 
.system as a whole, is to incorporate the "miscellaneous schools" for 
students coming out <;f lower-secondary schools into the upper- 
secondary system; this would be a natural concomitant of the ex- 
tension of compulsory education to age 17. A distinctively Japanese 
aspect of this suggestion is its association with the nostalgic pull back 
toward further differentiation of education by sex. Thus it is sug- 
gested in the Interim Report of the Central Council for Education* 
that there should be fart lor study of "the contents and methods of edu- 
cation aimed at developing different characteristics of men and women 
respectively. " Ac the same time, although the importance of the 
existing vocational secondary schools is reaffirmed, proposals to ex- 
pand them are accompanied by the caveat that the system must be 
kept flexible, including {as we noted earlier) flexibility of oppor- 
tunities for individuals to continue into higher education even from 
non-academic curricula. At the same time, there are plans to intro- 
duce short vocational courses for very specific sorts of jobs as part 
of the General h programs. This last proposal reflects both fears 
that graduates of General A courses, most of whom entei the labor 
market directly, will not be qualified for available jobs and the ex- 
pressed interest in such, short courses on the part of small business- 
men who have >mly limited training needs and capabilities. 
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Meanwhile, there is a drive to streamline the academic 
secondary curriculum and the examinations tor entry to institutions 
of higher education, universities in particular. At present a wide 
range of subjects is covered by the examinations, but many of these 
subjects are regarded by Japanese educators as irrelevant to the 
programs in higher education. Furthermore, the concept of the 
rounded or whole man does not mean, to those educators, a man who 
along with his academic capabilities lias attained every-day practical 
competencies or inclinations. In line with the emphasis on a tidier 
linking of education to i idividual "abilities and aptitudes, 1 purifica- 
tion of the academic stream would separate the General B much more 
sharply from General A courses and pupils. "The whole man, 11 of 
very great concern, to be developed in the academic sequence would 
be distinctively an academic sort of "whole man" who would demon- 
strate his wholeness on essay rather than multiple-choice examina- 
tions. It is argued further, consistently with this conce ption, that 
Candida os for admission to higher education should be evaluated not 
only on the basis of examination results but also on the basis of letters 
of recommendation from school principals and reports of pupils 1 
previous academic work. These suggestions for reform in the aca- 
demic streams of upper secondary schools thus exemplify a growing 
distrust of examinations as sole selection criteria and concern about 
the disioitim; effec ts that emphasis on examinations may be exerting 







on the edu< at iona) prorrs.s, TIh.ti 1 is w icl* ‘spread determination to 



raise the quality of academic secondary and of higher learning even 
in the face oi "mass' 1 enrolments. 



stitutes to "univei s ities" after World War II, the Japanese iiave been 
particularly inclined to scrutinize the quality of higher education. 

The proliferation of private institutions and their greater rate of ex - 
pansion in accommodation of students has not lessoned this concern, 
even though some of the private universities are of the highest quality 
In part these worries have a nominal rather than a real basis; it is 
not that initially "high-quality" institutions have deteriorated, but 
that the spread in quality among today’s institutions is so much 
wider. This is taken for granted in the United States, where a "uni- 
versity" is a very heterogeneous sort of thing; but the United States 
is unique in this respect with t tie partial exception of Japan. Also 
important for under standing pi e sent discussions is the fact that most 
Japanese universities have continued to be highly paternalistic and 
hierarchical social structures, which epitomize traditionalist ic- 
lationships. (Moreover, universities are just coming out of a period 
in which many were brought to a standstill by student protests,) And 
all these matters ; side, there has been extended discussion in Japan 
concerning how far general education should be r urried into the highe; 
levels of the educational system, when professional special :zat ion 



(J) Kver since tiie upgrading of many higher schools and in- 
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should begin. Ji is a-, oust this complex bar kgrouiul of thought am! 
events that recommendations for reform of higher educat ion must 
he* seen. 

Oik rerent proposal, for example*, is to establish "open-door 
relieves for adults, as a new and potentially important element in the 
provision of "life-long e due at ion. " Just l tow this would he linked into 
the reformed system of higher schools, or whether it would have such 
linkages at all, is not ye 4 clear. 

Drastic 1 c for ms in the structure of higher education have 
meanwhile been proposed, involving six functionally differentiated 
types of institutions: Two are a continuation or modification of present 
institutions while the other four would differentiate existing "univer- 
sities, " to create separate institutions. The six functionally -defined 
types of higher institutions would be these: (a) junior colleges pro- 

viding three years of general higher education (mainly, as at present, 
for women); (b) research institutes which, as today, would exclusively 
conduct research and train researchers; (c) "general universities, " 
which would be essentially 4-year colleges without graduate depart- 
ments or research; (d) research universities, with graduate pro- 
grams but also concentrating primarily on 4 -year college education; 

(e) six -year universities for professional education (medical, legal, 
and so on); (f) higher technical colleges, providing a five-year course 
for students after upper secondary education. These reforms, if 
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carried nut, ronlc] subsl n nt ini ! y rest ructure higher education. It is 
not at all dear, however, that such rotoi’ms would alter the nature 
or reduce the dimeric ions ol the 'ronin" system. This brings us to 
the t'ourtli of our five topics. 

(4) In 10.;? a third of all successful applicants to Japanese 
universities had been ronin for one or more years, as had two fifths 
of the males entering junior colleges. That system is defended, 
attacked, ami bemoaned in Japan, according to 1 he individual with 
whom one is talking and the context 6f the discussion. When every- 
thing else is assumed unchanged, the ronin system often is defended 
on the ground that it democratizes opportunity to enter the preferred 
institutions- -especially for youth coming from non -metropolitan 
centers and out of other than the M first schools, M Hut it has also 
been attacked as undemocratic, permitting less able individuals 
from well -placed families eventually to be "tutored" into prestige 
institutions and thus attain the Japanese equivalent of an old-style 
Oxbridge car Ik t, Both of these seemingly contrary resjKmsos are 
of course associated with the marked stains hierarchy among colleges 
and universities in Japan and with the close linkages between particular 
institutions and particular employers, both public and private. Cur- 
rent dist ussions among informed jrrsuns in Japan center around the 
relationship o f the 'ronin p.’oblem" to this educational and employ- 
ment prestige hierarchy and, at the same time, around the relationship 




oi tilt- ronin system In the quality <>f students selected into the various 
institutions of higher education. 

The association between reel ailment into promising careers 
and the ronin arrangement has been recognized fully. Tims, if is 
pointed out that the tendency of leading employers to recruit almost 
exclusively liorn certain universities not out} generates "inequality 
of employment opportunity, rf but also is "a key factor responsible 
for the inflexible social appraisal of universities and the intensified 
competition for admission into a group of universities, ” ^ On the 
other hand, little is said out loud, at least, about government's sup- 
port of this system, and few propose h >v civil service recruitment 
policies might be altered. Rather, we find vague statements to the 
effect that there should be study of policies that would enable each 

institution of higher education to pursue excellence m accord with its 
of 

functions and policies that would ensm e recruitment into employment 

A 

according to individual qualification rather than institutional affiliation. 
It also has been pointed out frequently that even though ronin 
students securing admission to the university may finally have 
attained high marks on the entrance examination, typically they had 
poorer records both earlier, in upper- secondary school, and later, 
in the university, than students going directly to university from 
u pper - secondary school. This \ine of thought leads again to demands 
fu. revision of criteria for selection into higher education, with more 
Interim Report nf the Central Council for Kducation, page 
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stress on school records ami less on examinations. In accordance 
with Japanese thinking about suiting the education to the individual 
(and vice vcrsa),e\ idem also, nevertheless, is persistence of a 
traditional selection procedure: "guidam e" o, students in their 

choices among institutions of higher education (if any) and toward 
future cat eei s suited to their abilities and apt dudes 11 - -and in ac- 
cordance with "manpower requirements" of the economy. 

In sum, present discussions concerning the ronin system do 
not usually attack that system head-on, but among serious students 
of the situation there is nevertheless a remarkable openness of mind 
and readiness to make substantial changes. Officialdom, however, is 
in practice less flexible. But if virtually no one goes so far as to sug- 
gest providing just one chance for entry to particular prestige insti- 
tutions (except by subsequent inter -institutional transfer as in the 
United States), changes no less significant have been proposed, and 
the proponents of reform cite the long Japanese history of experimen- 
tation and substantial reforms in selection procedures as precedent. 

It seems highly probable that t he* ronin system will be* modified in the 
reasonably near future despite some contra-indicative aspects of 
recent recommendations with respect to the restructuring of higher 
education. 

(a) Looking at other advanced nations, the J; -anese have' 
observed that governments have been providing a rising share of the 
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divert costs of education at a]j levels. This is trie* case even in tin: 
I'nited Stairs, though the ■ mted States and Japan, with by far the 
highest proportions <>l each age i ohoi t going through secondary schools 
and on to universities, take the smallest proport ions of university costs 
out of public finals. In Japan, however, there has been a trend toward 
mdi\ iduals' bearing of an increasing proportion of the direct costs of 
university attendance, a trend t tin t reflects the increased role of 
private universities in that country and their less heavily subsidized 
tuition, 11 has been suggested that this may be undesirable, and the 
earlier notion that direct costs should be borne in large measure by 
the direct beneficiaries may be obsolete. There seems to be little 
real analysis of the implications of this policy but only the feeling 
that developments in ntlu r countries put Japanese policy, somehow, 
in an unfavorable light. It may be that this international comparison 
would have been waved aside, however, were it not foi concern about 
the interna] eont radietion or inequity inherent in the substantially 

large r proportion of costs paid bv students attending private compared 

* 

with those alt' riding public inst it ul ions. This concern, along with the 
desire to control quality in higher education, to ensuie selection by 
ability, and to diminish locational disparities of access, has found 
expression in a formula that requires government approval for 
establishment nf a new university, along with pho--; for substantial 
central -government financial assistance to approvo-' private colleges, 

o 




old or new. Thb is a policy area that will unquestionably recei e in- 
creasing attention and in < lose association with decisions concerning 
collect! mlv determined place conti ois versus private -demand di ter- 
mination of the pace and nature of expansion in higher education. 

A policy that would ensure public financing for private insti- 
tutions and reduce ‘be direct costs to indi\ iduals could have substantial 
roverbei at ions back into upper -secondary education, it * ouid also 
affect students 1 choices among options for entry into the universities. 
Many of those effects have not yet been explored. Equally important, 
changes in rolicios v. ith respect to central-government control and 
finance at the upper levels of the educational system constitute only 
or.e part, albeit a crucial and dramatic part, of a general tendency 
for the central government to take increased initiative in the equali- 
zation of all educational opportunities. We can see this in the be- 
ginnings, at least, of thinking about national policies to bring tnui e 
opportunity in ippe r-seeondary education to less favored areas and 
population groups, and in th<? proposed strategies (noted earlier) for 
widening access to kindergartens* 

It must be evident that suggested and actual shifts of policy 
such as have been discussed under each of the foregoing five cate- 
gories could have repercussions of lesser or great*' . degree on all 
of the relationships to be discussed in the chapters that follow, at 
each transition stage in educational and career decisions. However, 
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some shifts of policy would have particularly important effects on both 
decision options and the development of human resources for a dynamic 
on-going economy. Only policy issues with such major potential 
effects will be taken up hereafter, in discussing either the implica- 
tions of cur research findings or how those findings might be modified 
in the conditions of the future. 
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CHAPTER til 



ASSOCIATIONS BETWEEN FA\: ILY BAC KGROl N 1 ) 
AND TYPE OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 



There arc two quite different ways of looking at relationships 
between l'anuly ! >a< ‘ kgrounds and the types of secondary school or cur- 
i iri il uni in wn.di youth, are enrolled. 

The first, which wc might eall the "recruitment" view, looks 
from the perspective of the schools and, back of them, the economy. 

'The main questions in this ease concern where those who obtain training 
of one kind rather than another come from - -along with who is recruited 
into upper secondary schooling versus directly into the labor market 
with the termination of the compulsory-school years. In the literature 
of manpower planning this constitutes the "demand 11 perspective, in 
that it lie rives from demands for manpower and traces their implica- 
tions for education. 

The second perspective starts from individuals, and how their 
backgrounds affect their opportunities and choices. This second per- 
spective is associated with the "human- investment 11 approach to human- 
r< source formation, ft is concerns ! with imestments of individuals in 
themselves, whether those investments are motivated primarily by 
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< Hens i ediu avion ou prospecLp.e earning power or by expected tion - 
niomM a ry benefits. liuiiv iduals ' decisions among educational alterna- 
tives lipi. 1 !; t<> tljt-m « unstii uu* the "supply" side of the niiinpuvt.r bak-uvo, 
but sn.n- Mi* motivations c r individual.: ’w ith respect to .schooling are 
com plex, and include "non economic " along with "economic" purposes 
(as inn n,‘n)i '( (‘onomii:" is understood in lay circles), the demands oi 
private individuals to 1, schooling have sometimes been designated, 
tallies pa i adoxicady, as the "social demand' 1 for education (in contrast 
to M derived manpower demand). Family backgrounds condition 1 )th 
the realities and the perceptions of benefits the individual may anticipate 
from continuance in school and from entry into one rather than another 
type of school. Haekgrounds affect also both the realities and the per- 
ceptions of opportunities to gain entry to one or another upper -secondary 
school or course. Depending upon the particular society with which we 
are concerned, youth may be highly differentiated in these respects or 
there may be a comparatively high degree oi homogeneity among them, 
with very little selectivity of entry to upper -secondary school or to one 
course rather than another. 

The plan of this chapter is as follows: Section 1 looks briefly 
into some urban /rural contrasts that are most easily discussed in ^ 
more or less .simultaneous use of both of the major pursued ives just 
summarized. Section U picks up the first perspective, to examine 
social backgrounds of students in each tyjx 1 of secondary - school course 



O 




au.i u> consider variabilities of e lasM coni composition within each 



course type Sec lions [li and I V arc 1 concerned with the social 
seieetu itv thmne Iron) die perspective oi the students and them fan) i lie 
first in zero order relationships and then with the use of multiple 
t egressions. Sec tion V continues with this orientation considering 
student pi eterenres among course types, how far students have 
m alized their priority choices, and what factors may explain differ- 
ences in this respect, A concluding section brings together the most 
interesting oi our substantive conclusions. 



discussion of relationships between choice of course and data relating 
to perceptions of implications of that c hoice for future occupations. 
Such questions are deferred to later chapters, where we will attempt 



of upper -secondary school attended, on the one hand, and perspectives 
with respect to future education and careers, on the other. 



step m the career sequences outlined m Chapter 1- decisions at the 
termination of lower -secondary school and entry or non -entry to upper 
sivnmlaiy school --will be influenced strongly by the alternatives 
available locally. These options differ substantially as between the 

O 



In this chapter, however, with one exception then? will be no 



to disentangle the mutual cause -and -effort relationships between type 



I . f * 1 » \i r al 1 r an d Urba n Sch oo I s and Pupils 



Whatever the other factors at work, it is evident that the first 
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najor lit hail fC ‘1 iti: :-.s and smaller plaees, Virtually ever y part of rural 
la nan excepting the- most remote villages is served by upper secondary 
seh'inis ofiering agr h ‘ : ill urn i anil general courses, whethi i m the same 
school or rteparat t.* l v ((he o rgan i/at ion ot the system differing hi this 
■(.‘Sped from one prefecture to another). On the other hand, the loch- 
ia a] upper ■ secondary schools (and, of roue se, the technical junior 
•oiler's) are located in or immediately adjaei nt to the large urban 
enters, which tend also to he the markets in which graduates will 
2nd their first jobs. Commercial curricula are also almost, though 
iol quite, an urban monopoly paralleling the inverse, almost complete 
Yural M monopoly of agricultural courses. 



We have put quotation marks around the word "rural" as a wani- 



ng that schools serving rural areas are in fact located in [daces that 
vould not be designated as rural in a census, either in the United States 
m Japan; in fact upper -secondary schools are located in at least fair 
ii'zed towns even when they serve farming populations. Despite our 
deliberate sampling of comparatively remote rural places the smallest 
_>f the centers in which the sample upper -secondary schools were 
Located had populations of 8, 000 to 9, 000 people. This is not a matter 
)f sample bias, lu<t rather of settlement patterns and school locations 
in a country in which the ratios of population to land are extremely 
ligh. Indeed, effective ratios are much higher than the overall figures 
might suggest, as anyone who has Mown over Japan will realize. Even 





if! 1 1 jf ' most rural ai'k’as of ihc main island of Honshu people Live elo.se 



together, in tight set. Lements that si ■ Hell as fingers up the valleys 
mvl slung the lov. .-dupes of the mountains. We have gone further, 
Jiowl'vit, to < 1 o 1 1 j i j as i iir nl t lie? planes that serve distinctly rural popu- 
lations, including rural trading (‘enters that go up to more than 50, dOO 
persons. Counted as ’’urban" in this dichotomy are the cities of 
Onoink hi and Tokushima, with populations of 91, 000 and 193, 000, re- 
spectively, ah g with t ho metropolitan centers. Gnomic lai is on the 
main railroau line from Osaka to Hiroshima City. 

The distribution among course types for urban and for rural 
students, in the above definition of urban and rural, is shown in Table 
3-1. Those estimates are based on our "adjusted sample, " which 
puhed students randomly from es.eh of the four main school or course 
types to match proportions enrolled in such courses as shown in 
national statistics. While these estimates cannot be regarded as a 
valid representation of all Japan (given the nature of our sample), they 
provide an approximation that is sufficiently good for out' purposes. 
Within t he; category "General course, " the split between academic (B) 
and non -academic (A), is based on findings of our survey only; that 
split, though very much emphasized by Japanese colleagues and quite 
unambiguous to teachers and students, was not avai’ablc in the national 
statistics. 

The distinctly rural or small-eily locations of the agricultural 
schools (as of their students; and the urban base of the commercial and 
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technical institutions are evident in Table '1-1, and call foi no further 
comment. But quite as important as these contrasts may be locational 
diHore/icos in availability of strongly ac ademic as compared with non- 
ac ademic general curricula, along with the contrasting propensities of 
ui ban and rural students to enrol in them, A first striking fart is that 
so few of the urban students were enrolled in the non-academic general 
course; only M per cent of the urban as against a third of the 1 i*ural pupils 
were enrolled in such courses. Turning this around, rui al students 
art nurd fo» a clear majority of al! enrolled in the nonacademic general 
rout's** ivon after correcting for tin* deliberate rural over -representation 
m our samples. 

Looking at figures for General A only, we might be tempted to 
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infer ciih*-! that (1) academic curricula wurt* not available in the rural 
schools, or (2) rural pupils lacked interest in the academic course*, 

H : > \ k , o v * ■ i , * co 1 1 , j m r i .',i)h df the urban and rural proportions ol* pupils in 
the academic < mu jeula must disabuse us of that simplistic notion; the 
ijt o|)orl ions of all rural upper- secondary pupils enroVd in General B 
actually e.\eei ded propor; ions in General A, In part at least the high 
rut al rate of enrolment in General A curricula clearly collects the in- 
accessibility of alternaf ives for technical and commercial training. 

1 j'bati students who were least academically inclined had these alter- 
natives available to them. 



Genet al B option. Most general schools, both urban and rural, provide 
options for both a General B and a General A course. However, the 
richness of tin* academic offerings varies considerably, ks do pressures 
or inducements .vithin llr 1 school environment leadiig toward or away 
from academic types of achievement. The distribution of sample rural 
and urban general schools by proportions of students re {sorting enrolment 
in General B f ourse sequences is shown in Table '1-2. Although, as we 
shall sec in Chapter IV, Japanese youth who have studied in curricula 
other than General B do sometimes aspire and even *bnd a way to enter 
into some sort of post - secondary full-time education, there ran be* no 
question of the association between enrolment in General B curricula and 
cent i nuation of education into college and university years. 



Neither can we issumc that rural schools commonly lack the 
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TABLE 3-2 



PERCENTAGE BJ3TR IB LTIONS OF URBAN AND RURAL 
GENERAL SCHOOLS BY PROPORTIONS 
KNUOI ED IN GENERAL B 





Numbe r 




Proportions J 


lOnroku 


1 i n Goni 


vujjj_ 






ot 

School s 


Total 


.90-99 80-89 


60- 70~ 


40-5 9 


20-39 


Under 

20 


t ' r ban hooks 


1 3 


100 


09,2 15.4 


7. 7 


- 


7. 7 


- 


R ural. Se [u iol s 


la 


100 


14.3 14.3 


28. (i 


7. 1 


21.4 


J 4, 3 



Thus far in these comments on rural /urban contrasts we have 
used institutionally based samples, treating as 1 rura] fl the pupils in 
"rural schools, 11 and "urban" those in urban schools. But this does not 
take into account the possible? presence of rural youth in mban schools, 
(Urban youth in i ural schools we may assume to be so highly exceptional 
as to be ignored, ) The stereotype that depicts children of i ural parents 
living in the homes of in ban rei Mvcs in order* to attend a college- 
preparatory course can be illustrated fc r particular cases, of course, 
but our survey indi :ates that proportions of youth boarding with friends 
or relatives while attending mban academic courses is very small. 

To sum this up, kinds of curricula locally available do indeed 
constitute one of the important factors distinguishing career sequences 
among the more remote rural as compared with the urban and the near- 
urban young people. But the contrast is not primarily in an ess to 
college - preparatory courses. It is in put at least a matter of locational 

o 




‘Jilin n,< ' • s in tin- qu:U:i.\ ot tin- (ieneral H ofterings, tlio 1411 U;.: extent of 
these <Jj1 10 ji-nc t: s js not altogether ('lrai’, There may o-ni 1 ■ » be some 
athanlago 01 f m 1 * urban <.vo» 1 he rural pub];v sHiddIs as isdg'm by i“r * 

]'oj m m a ■* j on a< liirvcnieni t easts, but bow far this is at • 1 :bu1 abb to the 
S( limbs ratmu than to the comma nity environment remains an open 
question in .Japan as f-bewhere. ^ The unambiguous hi 1 1 'nrciiees in oppor- 
tunity lie tu access to the "vocational" courses; those courses that are not 
intended typically to in epare youth for university niij .nice but rather 
to teach skids and knowledge useful to youth who seek employment 
immediately following completion of upper-secondary school. In this 
realm the urban youth (ai.d rural youth living close to cities) experience 
a clear advantage in the rolativ e availability of commercial and, 
especially, of technical curricula among their options. 

1 1 . Hvi f_ kg round Characteristics by hype of Co mus e 

That the backgrounds eh youth in tin? various types of upper- 
secondary schools will difier must be evident from what we have said 
about locations by type of course. On the other hand, many farm families 
live within con muting distance of urban (‘enters. Moreover, differentia- 
tion in dm composition of student bodies lakes many other forms and 

*Notr that what matters in l hi present context is what is avail- 
able to the general urban and rural populations. The few special ac a- 
dcniically elite university-preparatory courses are of course located in 
urban centers, but these are accessible to a small minority of cithei 
urban or rural children, and we may set them aside so far as the bulk 
of the 111 ban and the mral populations art' concerned, 
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rei Leci s other factors, within rural and within urban communities. In 
tin's section we look at the c omposition of student bodies in the various 
cur t n. ufa according lo i he deem pat iotial and odueat ional characteristic’s 
of their parents. 

Ore u nati ons of leathers 

Two summary indicators relating to parental occupation will 
suffice to pro\ ide an overview of the coni posit ion of the student bodies; 
the first is a categorization by occupational status, the second by oecu- 
pat i on a 1 type. 

Occupations were ranked by status in eight categories, using 
a modified version of the Duncan occupational status scale. ^ The break 
between c ategories 4 ai >1 5 is an important one in that most white-collar 
jobs are category 4 or above, and most manual jobs are category 5 or 
lower though there is some overlap. The lowest clerical jxisitions are 
in eategoi y f> and traders of various types could spread over almost ihe 
entire scale; very highly skilled manual workers could rank as high as 
1, and technicians and engineers of course go on up the scale. The most 
difficult group to place we re the fawners, most of whom fall in status 
category a on this scale, though a large minority were rated 6 and 
ordinary farm laborers, like common labor generally, are in category fl. 

Sc-vctal different classifications by type of occupation have been 

^ A fuller discussion of these occupational status categories and 
our rationale and procedures in determining status t ones is included in 
q - nendix C. 
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used in this sludy, but ai] were developed starting with an hypothesis 
concerning job related differences in ways of thinking, perceiving, and 
behaving that are generally quite independent of position in a vertical 
status hierarchy. The resulting classification in its most abbreviated 
and simplified form distinguished four broad types of occupations: 

(1) white collar; (2) processors (designated FAB, or fabricators, in our 
tabulations); (3) traders and (4) farmers and others in primary industries 
(except mining). The white-collar rubric ranges from the scions of 
business or the top echelons in the national government to the lowliest 
clerk. If these jobs have anything in common it is that virtually all of 
them are desk jobs; as a lowest common denominator all are paper 
pushers. However, we excluded the professional engineers who were 
counted with the processors. Category (2) thus covers the widest status 
range of all, from the top-level professional through the skilled crafts- 
man to the semi -skilled operative and the ordinary manual worker. 

The least common denominator in this category is an involvement in 
activities that entail three -dimensional perceptual comprehension and 
usually the handling of n atcrial objects. (Finer classifications control- 
ling for status level uphold the validity of the distinct ion between type 
categories (1) and (2), as will become apparent at a number of ixdnts 
in Hi is monograph. ) Men in the category (3) can range from the street 
peddler and the small tobacconist to the head of a large department 
store chain, but the majority are of ('our.se small retail proprietors and 
'alcsmen. We included service workers, as barbers and the proprietors 
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and staffs of inns and hotels, in this category. Most of these jobs entail 
continuous interaction, at one level or another, with the general public* 
The distinct iveness of category (4) - -workers in agriculture, forestry 
and fishing - -hardly needs comment. 

The occupational status and type characteristics of fathers of 
students in each of die five types of upper -secondary schools are sum- 
marized in Tables 3-3 and 3-4. In view of what already has been said 
about the kinds of schools found in rural and in urban areas and about 
the place of farmers on the occupational status scale, the distinctive 
distributions for agricultural schools and for non-academic General (A.) 
curricula will be readily understood. Sons of workers in agriculture, 
forestry and fishing account for three -fourths of the students enroled 
in agricultural curricula, and the fact that farmers were rated 5 or, 
less often, 6 on the status scale accounts for the concentrations of agri- 
cultural course students in those status categories. The same facts 
account for the similar, but less extreme, pattern among students in 
General A courses; almost half of hese students were sons of fathers 
engaged in agriculture or (much less often) in fishing or forestry, and 
the hulk of the General A students came from families ranked 5 or 6 on 
occupational status. The fact that rural youth are found in considerable 
numbe rs in the rural General B courses is reflected in Table 3-4 in 
the sizable proportion (15 per cent) of General H students who were 
from agricultural (oi related) backgrounds. While there is a slight 
^j’mple bias that may exaggerate this figure, t lie time value cannot be far 
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from one seventh. Even in the commercial and technical schools, a sixth 
to a .seventh of the st i dents come from farming or fishing homes, but 
most of the rommuicial and the technical-course students from agri- 
cultural homes were commuting from adjacent farm districts to school 
in an urban, though not usually a metropolitan, place. 



t he technical curricula are quite similar both with respect to status 
distribution and in proportions from white-collar and from farm homes. 
The main contrasts are what we might expect; sons of trading families 
were relatively more frequent in the commercial than in any other type 
of course, and sons of fathers categorized as processors (FAB) were 
most frequent in the technical curricula, where they accounted for half 
the total. As we will sec later, the more detailed job characteristics 
of the fathers in this latter category were quite different for the com- 
mereial arid technical schools. 



Students in General B stand out for their distinctly higher repre- 



sentation of the upper occupational levels and of white-collar men in 
our four -way classification by occupational type. Indeed, almost a 
third of the General B students came from homes ranked in levels ] 
through 3, as against a maximum of under 12 per cent from such homes 
among students who were in the commercial and technical sti earns (and 
under 3 p<T cent m the agricultural schools). The excess proportions 
for General B in fact extend through level 4, Compart'd with all otlirr 
O rs of curriculum, the dramatic under -represent at ion by status level 



The occupational backgrounds of pupils in the commercial and 
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in the academic -general compared with other curricula was for levels 5 
and P>, rather than for t tic? lowest levels of all. This is the more interest- 
ing in view of the fact that levels 3 and 6 include virtually all of the 
General B students from agricultural backgrounds, leaving very few at 
level 5 or 6 from technical and manual occupations. In fact the spread 
of status among f, FAB ri fathers of General B students is extremely wide, 
from professional engineers to common laborers, but sons of skilled 
workers find their way into these courses far less often than into the 
technical streams. 

Education of Fat tiers 

The vast majority of Japanese men in the age range of fathers 
of students in the last year of upper -secondary school were educated 
through eight years of the old compulsory system., and many attended 
war-time "youth 11 schools, but went no further; of all Japanese men 
aged 40-49 in 19(»G the proportion with no regular schooling beyond the 
compulsory years was 72 per cent. * Table 3*5 shows that generally 
the reported proportions of such fathers in our sample was close to 
70 po** cent in each of the curricula except the academic -general 
course, which had a much smaller representation of elementary - 
school fathers (oidv 4 3 per cent). The General B course had a corre- 
spondingly higher proportion of students whose parents had gone beyond 




TABLE 3-5 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OE FATHER'S EDUCATION 
BY STUDENT'S COURSE TYPE (INITIAL SAMPLE) 



Education 

Level 


General 

B 


General 

A 


Agricul- 

ture 


Commer - 
c ial 


Tech- 
nic al 


U niver s ity 


12 


2 


1 


2 


3 


Highei Schools 


1 2 


4 


3 


4 


5 


Sc? condary 


33 


23 


22 


23 


25 


E lenientary a 


43 


71 


74 


71 


71 


Total °'o 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


N 


1824 


552 


1192 


1044 


2593 



includes all compulsory years, which means eight years for 

the generation of n.o^t J at hers but nine years (inclusive of junior 

secondary school) for youngest among them. 

A * 

elemental y school, but the contrast with other curricula is especially 
notable for vouih whose fathers had proceeded into t he "highej schools' 1 
(junior colleges) or universities. In an average classroom from our 
General B sample, a fourth of t lie youth will have come from homes in 
which the father had at least some higher education, whereas the pro- 
portions from such backgrounds were only eight per cent in the technical 
schools (which rated sec ond in this respect) and only four \x?v cent in 
the agricultural courses. This contrast between students in the 
academic - general and in other curricula is associated with rates of 
continuation from General B into university in con plex ways, reflecting 
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both why these students entered General B in the first place and the im- 
pact of class-room composition on aspirations of the students, teaching 
programs per sc quite aside, But this is not unique to the educational 
backgi ound traits. Differences in class-room composition with respect 
to parental occupations (by both type and status) are also con, pounding 
factors that will be difficult to separate out in assessments of effects of 
one versus another curriculum on career perceptions (and of career 
perceptions on original choice of curriculum), 

Y a riabilit ie s _in C lass -ro om Com position 

In the above remarks concerning class-room composition, we 
were referring to differences on-the -average between the social back- 
grounds of students in one type of curriculum as compared with another. 
But there are wide variations in the composition of class-rooms within 
each type of curriculum. A summary of the range covered by our 
samples, along with a comparison of median values on each measure 
fer rural and for urban courses of each type is provided in Tabic 3-6. 
(Note that categories are more narrowly defined than in Table 3-4.) 

The greatest variability, as might be anticipated, is in the general 
courses, and especially among rural students enrolled in such courses. 
Even for this rural sample, the variation is due only in small part to the 
fact that Table 3-6 does not distinguish between the General B and t lie 
General A courses; it is primarily a reflection of differences among 
the communities from which the students are drawn. For the rural 
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TABLE 3-'> 



R A N< J K IN CLASS-ROOM COMI’OSITIOX BY I YPE OI- COCK K; 
HIILAL AND Hi BAN SAMPLES 



Rural Schools _ __ _ 

General Com- Agxi- Geru-i a’ 
<R and A) ii.rri. ial culture (H arid A) 



1 1 l -a n Si hey Is 
<, ‘iiiij - Tri h - 
I .' l i jal 1 1 1 r ,.j j 



l > i ■ n : n i r t ons of Stu- 
ilr n! r Whose Fathers 
Were in Designated 
Tv [ >es of Ore .i pat ir s 

A>.:r ir oltum! ar.d Rclati *1 



Mrii i a n 


4 3 


Hyh 


»i7 


Low 


15 


Rni ,<il Trade 




Median 


lb 


High 


24 


1 .CIA 


j 


T< i Ln :r a l (Ii ir I , Kryi - 
ncr*rs) <V Skilled 
U or kc'ins 




Median 

\hgh 


18 


Low 


0 


White Collar; narroA 
definition 




Median 


2 3 


Hyh 


37 


! ,r* V . 


8 


I’i up n t ions of ft i * 
d< :.i s \\ iinse I ’al ■ * i s 




If. id Si h-Wuy H^vnnd 
Co:n f -dsoi> l/ud 




Median 


40 


H igh 


bO 


1 


18 


I'j - ‘j>n 1 ions c , St 
d* nt *. Wlvse f- at Go s 




Hid .Schooling Beyond 
Cpif r -Secondary 




Median 


12 


Kyh 


2 r, 


1 A> W 


2 



* 78 3 

•4 8 f'H 11 

33 'i.3 0 



4 8 1 => 
4 4 11 27 

18 0 0 



♦ I, IS 

b 11 40 

r, o 7 



* o 2 0 

12 11 42 

ii i r . 



• 


23 


3 4 


2 8 


3 b 


84 


1 3 


1 ) 


24 



* 3 23 
2 8 47 
0 0 6 



Id 

:U 

(j 



4 1 

12 



12 



:*,3 

44 



10 

:< o 

1 1 



1 1 
18 



37 

2 I 



17 

0 



Only I ao schools ,n this cal eg ^ry. 



occlude*: the st tni -skilled and .ir, ’-killed workers u.cl jded afire FAB " in pi * > ♦. -hoy 




tail 



* V op ss.-'Mf, adniinMi n* < and c 1* real exc 1 >si\ <■ of «. ry i* uis or 1* ■ hniriv.s and <d n • n 
trad*', and of manat' i s ;n man /a t a i' c a- J con rn ■ n it au-m. 
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schools communities in this context refer to entire towns or villages; 
for the urban schools this is a matter primarily (though not wholly) 
of the part of a city m which the school is located* 

Considering the rural general courses first, it is important to 
remember that what we have called M rural ,r schools were in fact located 
in communities that range in population from 8, 000 to over 50, 000 per- 
sons. There is room for considerable variation in local occupational 
structures. It is primarily this occupational variation, associated with 
size of place, that accounts for the extraordinarily wide range in pro- 
portions of rural general -course students who come from agricultural 
or from white collar backgrounds, and it is in the larger ’’rural 11 places 
that we find sons of technicians and skilled workers accounting for over 
10 per cent of the general -course students. Accessibility of the "rural" 
community to larger urban or metropolitan centers makes very little 
difference unless youth are within easy commuting distance of such 
places, in which case they will constitute part of the urban school popu- 
lation. Variations in the educational backgrounds of parents of students 
in "rural 11 general-course classes is as striking as the variations in 
occupational composition, and as consistently associated with size of 
place. 
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Returning to Table 3-6, the really dramatic conti'ast in back- 
grounds of students in rural and urban general courses is where 'c should 
expect to find it; sons of farm people make up 43 per cent of the median 
student body of rural general schools as compared >vith only 3 per cent 
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for the median urban general course. Moreover, even the highest 
figure for the urban general course is below the lowest figure for the 
rural. The urban genera] schools make i«p for the lark of farmers 1 
sons primarily from the ranks of technical and manual workers, both 
at the skill levels included in the technicians and skilled category used 
in Table 3-d and from the less highly skilled of the processing occu- 
pations, although they also enroll more sons of white-collar men. A 
comparison among types of urban courses in their recruitment of farm 
children is particularly interesting as it reflects variations in accessi- 
bility, and hence reveals the gaps in options available to youth outside 
of the cities. Regardless of the type of course, the inner -city schools 
of the metropolis recruit few farmers 1 sons; when such youtn are in 
urban schools they are normally outside of the huge metropolis, and 
fanni/s 1 sons make up larger pro|X>rtions in the schools located in 
non -me* ropolitan urban areas, But even the urban general course 
with the largest representation of youth from agricultural homes 
counted mil} 11 per cent of farm cnrolces, as con. pared with a median 
level of 10 per cent in the technical schools and the maximal propor- 
tions of 21 per cent and 31 per cent for the urban commercial and 
technical streams respectively , These alternatives, especially in 
technical courses, are not available to rural youth mi their home 
communities and technical schools located in cities draw large pro- 
portions of their student bodies from surrounding villages. It is no 
O accident that the largest proportions from agricultural backgi onnds in 




tin.* non - agr ie ult ural urban schools, and in the urban technical 
streams in particular, were in cities of Shikoku, or that none of 
ill* ; schools of Tokyo or of Osaka drew more than an occasional 
son of an agricultural family. 

Overall the agricultural, and then 1 lie* commercial schools, 
have i he least diverse student bodies, though their difference from 
the technical schools in this respect is negligible. Indeed, the 
generally Ioa’ representation of white-collar families among the 
technical students is underlined by this table, which shows the 
highest proportion from such homes to be ily 18 per cent (as com- 
pared with 80 per cent for the urban commercial and 42 per cent for 
the urban general curricula). So far as paternal education is con- 
cerned, the students of the commercial and the technical courses 
are quite similar, though the technical schools hit higher maximum 

levels in representation of youth whose parents had schooling be- 
years. 

yond the compulsory^ Urban general schools are outstanding in 
proportions of well educated fathers, of course, but even the rural 
general schools range higher on nrojxmt ions of better -educated 
parents than do the urban technical cr commercial schools. 

Especially striking, as previous tabulations should lead us to ex- 
pect is the nick' range among urban schools in the proportions of 
General U students whose fathers had college or university training, 
running from a reported low of f> per cent to almost half per cent) 
>f the student body. 



J 3.0 

U is uf course among the urban General B courses that we 
find the highly selective elitist .schools of Japan, At the extreme, 
eighty per cent of the students of ^ highly elite upper secondary 
school in Tokyo are sons of college men, most of whom occupy high 
positions in the national bureaucracy. Indeed, though they account 
for a very small fraction of upper-secondary students, the most 
elite schools (which are underrepresented on our sample) are con- 
spicuous because of their key role in allocating youth to the most 
prestigious universities and into the potentially most prestigious 
careers. But there are also marked locational differences both in 
how 'elite 11 a presumptively elite school is, and in how far student 
selectivity occurs within the General B stream, rather than by 
allocations of students to one as against another of the main types 
of curricula. The most elite and prestigious school in Tokushima 
(included only in a special supplementary sample and not in the 
above tables) can claim college education for no more than a third 
of the parents, a proportion reached by the typical Genezal B class - 
rooms in the samples of Hiroshima and Fukuoka public General B 
streams, * On the other hand, in both Tokyo and Osaka there are a 

* r Typical' 1 is excluding the most elite of the schools in the 
samples, but averaging the others. Among students in the most 
elpe ffimshima upper -secondary chool, two fifths were sons of 
college men, and the most elite of the Fukuoka schools is the one 
trom which we get the 47 per cent maximum figure shown in 
Fable 3-6. Special supplementary samples were taken to obtain 
information on the backgrounds of students in three presumptively 
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number of n pper - secondary General 13 streams with much lower 
proportions of sons of college men, running generally closer to 
a fifth than to a third of the students. In Hiroshima and Fukuoka, 
selectivity of recruit nieiF as among curricula is most important, 
whereas in Tokyo, especially, social select ivity of recruitment 
among schools within the General B curriculum category becomes 
a matter of at least equal if not greater significance. 

III. Fa mily Backgr on nd and Destination at the 
U pper -S e con c lary S choo 1 En t i y 
St a ge; A Prelim i nai \y V i cw 

Throughout the last section we were looking at relation* 
ships between type of school and family background in the per- 
spective of the schools and class-room composition, asking where 
students in the various curt icula came from and in what proportions. 
We turn now to ask the reverse question: what arc the options per- 
ceived and acted upon by youth from different family backgrounds? 
Our first step will be simply to turn some of the tables the other 
way around, to examine horizontal distributions, still in zero- 
order relationships. We will then go on, in Section IV, to apply 
multiple regressions in the analysis of effects of family background 



elite schools- -selected by Japanese colleagues as the most elite in 
Tokyo, in Osaka, and in Tokurhin a. There was no reason to do 
this for Hiroshima or Fukuoka, where there is less variability in 
selectivity of recruitment to General B streams in one school a« 
against another. For further comments on this and related prob- 
lems, see Appendix 13. 
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on the likelihood that a young man will go into one or another type 
of secondary stream. 

Set e c t_i vi t y o f JO r itry ini o S e cundai 'y r 
S c hool o r t t ie Labo r Market 

Clearly the first question must be concerned with the 
chances that a young man with any given family background will 
enter upper -secondary school at all, and how far those chances 
differ with family background. Evidence already reported partially 
answers this question. As was stated in Chapter II, among the 
1963 graduates of lower -secondary schools (the cohort of young 
people we arc studying), three -fifths went on to full-;ime upper - 
secondary school. If in 1963 we had known nothing about a youth's 
background, we would have bet roughly three to two that he would 
go on. (The odds are more like three Id one today. ) 

Knowing that this father did not go beyond elementary 
school would reduce our estimate of chances somewhat, hut not 
substantially, since (as previously remarked) roughly 72 per cent 
of the fathers of youth ir the relevant cohort had no full-time 
schooling beyond compulsory levels; in fact using the data from 
our adjusted sample as a basis of estimation, we con;luded that 
app. oximately half of the sons of fathers lacking schooling beyond 
the compulsory year s entered upper -secondary school in 1963, as 
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compared with roughly 35 \\or cent of the sons of fathers who had 
gone beyond that level. Sons of fathers who had been to upper- 
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secondary schools were almost as likely to go on as were sons of 
fathers with university education. 



secondary age in the general population per thousand men age 40-49 
with each level of schooling, v e computed "selectivity ratios 11 for the 
entire upper -secondary sample simply by dividing the fathers 1 dis- 
tribution of schooling by that for all males aged 40-4 9. (If parental 
background of students exactly matched educationally t lie distribu- 
tions for all men in the age bracket 40-49, all of these ratios would 
be MOO.) The ratios we obtained were: 

Sons of university men . . * 1.52 

Sons of men with "higher" school, or 

junior college education 1.43 

Sons of men with middle (upper -secondary) 

schooling 1.41 

Sons of men with no full-time schooling 

beyond compulsory levels 83 

Despite the limitations of our s an. pie when used as the basis for 
such estimates, there is no reason to suspect any large error in 
these results. Selectivity of continuation into upper -secondary 
clearly exists, but the extent of selectivity is impressively moderate. 

Matching rejxjrted occupation of students' fathers to census re- 
ports concerning occupations in the general population is more diffi- 
cult than for schooling. There are inherent problems in occupa- 
tional reporting and coding, and in combining the detailed occu- 
pational dsta.ab?ul fathers of our students into a manageable mini' 

^ her of categories, we used classifications that do nut match those in 



Assuming no differences in numbers of sons of upper- 
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the Japanese population census. After some preliminary explora- 
tions, we decided to concentrate on evidence from our m ban samples 
and with 2 ' e sport to r e pi -ose /nation of the two lowest occupational 
status groups only. A priori considerations and the evidence con- 
cerning under -representation of sons of the least schooled men sug- 
gested that we should ant icipate under -representation for these lower 
occupations. Comparisons were made for the particular cities in- 
cluded in oui study. Whereas in none of those cities does the pro- 
portion of men employed in occupational levels 7 and 8 fall below 
22 pei’ cent, in our adjusted sample of secondary -school seniors 
only one city shows twenty per cent coming from homes of this type: 
Osaka, with 2 1 per cent of the lathers of secondary -school seniors 
in occupational levels 7 and 8 as compared with 26 per cent '•[ the 
relevant males in the population at large. The differences between 
sample anil census proportions for status 7 and 8 range between 5 
and 0 percentage points for all individual cities except Fukuoka, 
where the difference is 17 points. * The figures for Hiroshima, 
from which city we drew the most representath e secondary-school 
sample, are 24 pm cent of the employed male population in statuses 
7 and 8 as against 15 per cent for tin* fathers of uppei -secondary 
youth, a selectivity i atio of .6 3, which is a distinctly greater under- 
time in part to the effects of coal mining on numbers in lower 
status occupations. 
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represe Ml at ion than the ratio .83 cited above for selectivity of sons 
of the least educated parents. This is hardly surprising; in push- 
ing down to status levels 7 and 8 we ar ; foe: using on a distinctly 
lower level of fathers than that singled out in taking all who lack 
r egular schooling beyond compulsory grades. Even the Osaka ratio, 
which is biased upward, was just .80 for status 7, 8 representation. 

Effects of P a rental Backgrounds o n 
Secondary -S c 1 i ool Options Chos en: 

Some S i ni plo Com pa r i s ons 

Leaving out of our calculations those who enter none of the upper- 
secondary -streams, we are now ready to ask how youth with various 
backgrounds sort themselves out among those curricula. 

If we regard each type of curriculum as indicative of a type 
of occupational predisposition, we can inter pret the extent to which 
sons of men in one occupation -type category versus another attend 
kinds of upper secondary schools that suggest 'occupational inheri- 
tance 11 in the \ery loose and broad sense of a continuity in general 
type of interest or direction. In "Fable 3-7 which speaks to this 
question, we starred entries that exceed randomly expected values 
by ten percentage points or more, and designated by a d those that 
fall short by at least ten points and/or that arc less than half their 
statistically predicted values. Also, summary "indexes of dif- 
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fei entiation" are shown for each origin in the last column of the table; 
those indexes specify the promi tion of sons of a designated origin 



PERCENTAGE D r STR IBCTIONS AMONG COURSE TYPES BY FATHER'S 

TYPE OF OCCUPATION 
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who would have to be shifted t ) match the distribution among courses 
for all sons. 

Youth from agricultural backgrounds are the most clearly 
differentiated from all others, with an index of differentiation of 33 
per cent, attributable to their concentration in the agricultural and 
General A curricula. As the other side of this same selectivity, 
along with the decided over -representation of farmers’ sons in 
agricultural curricula goes substantial under -representation of youth 
from any other origin among the agricultural students. Variations 
in the distribution of fathers’ occupations in General A classes re- 
flect primarily vai iatjnns of occupational structures among 
localities. 

Sons of men whose occupations were at the same time dis- 
tinctively urban arid high status -- most notably sons of managers in 
manufacturing enterprises and engineers and technicians- -we»e the 
least likely to take non-academic general courses of study in u pper - 
secondary school, for fairly obvious reasons. Instead, sons of 
engineers and high-level technicians are found in somewhat more 
than their expected proportions just wnere inheritance of a mixture 
of status background and fathers’ lype-of-job would lead us to look 
for them -in the aeadem ie -general and the technical curricula. How- 
ever, the double-edged effect of status ana job-type makes the sons 
of engineers and technicians one of the least differentiated in allo- 
© ion among types of courses. 
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The closest in approximation to the average, however, is 



the distribution of destinations among sons of proprietors and 
managers in trade and retail services, with an index of differentiation 
of only 10 per cent. Sons of traders are over-represented in the 
commercial courses, to be sure, but to a very moderate extent; 
despite their geographic spread from small towns to metropolis 
the compensating under -representation for sons of this group was 
primarily in agricultural courses. In fact t lie sons of artisans in 
the traditional trades slightly exceed sons of the retail proprietors 
and retail service workers in proportion going into the commercial 
stream . 



exactly the same proportions into technical as into commercial 
streams), youth from each of the sub -categories previously combined 
under TAB (including engineers, technicians and all processing 
workers and manual labor) entered technical schools in substantially 
greater proportions than they went into any other course except (in 
some case<0 the academic general. Two groups, the sons of skilled 
workers in heavy industry and construction, and the sons of semi- 
skilled and unskilled "other manual" workers, were decidedly under- 
represented (along with sons of farmers) in the General B curriculum. 
Particularly interesting is the decided preference of sons of skilled 
workers for tit technical course; their over -representation in that 
irso is an exceptionally clear instance of occupational inheritance 



With the exception of the traditional artisans (who sent 
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in the broad sense* Among youth who continue into upper -secondary 
school, even sons of "other manual workers" enter the technical 
stream loss often, other streams more often, than do the sons of 
skilled workers. 



to some (any) sort of fulltime upper -secondary school would be 
affected by death or illness of his father* Neither have we any direct 
evidence as to how secondary-school attendance is affected by 
parental unemployment or parental income, although occupational 
type and social status give us clues on these points. However, wo 
do have information concerning the incidence of non -employment 
among fathers and of proportions of fathers who are deceased* Stu- 
dents in the technical course are th<\ most disadvantaged ori both 
counts; 12 per cent of the fathers of those students were no longer 
living and over 4 per cent were not working at the time of the study. 
The smallest proportion with fathers not living (5 per cut) was 
among students in the agricultural curricula, and the smallest 
proportion with fathers not working was among students in the com- 
mercial course, (The low incidence of non -working fathers among 
the students in commercial curricula reflects the fact that more 
fathers of cnrollces in that course are self-employed, and suffer 
neither periodic unemployment nor early automatic ret irement . ) 

The most interesting thing that these figures toll us is that if a young 
q man has lost his father and lives in an ar»\i in which technical schools 



We had no way of estimating how a youth's chances of going 





are aceessible, the likelihood that he will attend such a course 
rather than any older type of curriculum is substantially gr ' iter 
than if his father were living. (Parental occupations as classified 
in all of the tables refer to father's "principal occupation, rr and in- 
clude the last occupation of fathers who were no longer living or were 
not working at the time of the interviews. ) 



different oee u pat ion al -status origins. Immediately evident is the 
clear and consistent decline in proportions of youth enrolleo in the 
academic general course with decline in occupational status of 
father; the range is from over nine -tenths in the small top -status 
category to just over a fourth at status levels f> through 8. Youth 
whose fathers are of middle status enter the academic courses more 
often than (hey enter any others, but there is a considerable shift be- 
tween status categories 2 and 3, and then again between 3 and 4 in 
♦ he proportions who go into technical courses instead of the aca- 
demic general streams. Hates of entry into technical courses are 
highest, nevertheless, for youdi from homos in status levels f» 
through 8. More surprising is the decided jump in proportions of 
youth attending commercial schools from those in the thr* e status 
levels 4, 3 and (i (all around lb pm* cent) to tlio.se in the lowest status 
gi o i ps (afi out a four til). 



O bn. mates over a fuller range of parental socio-economic status 



Table 3-8 presents the distribution by course for youth from 



As we saw earlier, the occupational-status Seale dis- 
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TABU:; 3-8 

PFAICKSTAGK DISTUIM TIOXS AMONG COURSE TYPES 
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than dors parental education, simply because the majority < 

Japanese men over forty had completed the compulsory s< ; 

levels out had not gone further. Also, we found that 

differences among lathers who had gone beyond compulsory 

schooling told us very little about rates of entry into utur 

school. However those diiferenees in parental education u 

(Table 

systematically to types of courses sons will enter Thus, 
on upHlinnal status, the prop)! t inns no mg into the aradni 
Central H. streams are highest among sops ul univcrsM • 
decline pro^t cmstvelv as we go down the si ale of nan nm 
O Among th - 1 sens of men who had attended middle or iinn'* 

EKJC 




school, nail went into ihc (omo aJ B curriculum, the rest distribu- 
ting themselves over the Held, but especially into the technical 
streams. Only thirty per < <-ni oi the sons nj men without post ~ 
compulsory education wont into G< ncral B. There 1 is a progressive 
increase of proportions mitering each and all of the other types of 
courses as we move down the scale of parental education, though 
that progression is somewhat less steep for the technical Ilian for 
the other streams. 

The lower part of Tabic 3-h introduces some distinctions 
not used before, between type of schooling among fathers who attended 
middle and 'higher 11 schools or institutes {upper -secondary and junior- 
college in modern terms); these types are arranged in declining order 
with respect to proportions of sons enrolled in General B courses. 

The fact that sons of men who abended normal schools are the most 
likely of all to go into General B courses, hut least likely to enter 
commercial or technical streams, bespeaks the influence of pedagogue 
fathers on die educational careers of their sons --an influence that 
may well prevail e\ en when training at a normal school has not been 
followed by actual teaching. Once again, the inheritance factor conics 
out with clarity not only for agriculture but also for attendance at com- 
mercial course.-.. Indeed, the distributions of students whose fathers 
auendrd agriruliin al secondary schools suggest more the effects of 
accessibility than of transmission ol interest in agriculture from 
father to son. The 'inhn itani-c' 1 (oimnr- nt i 1 intei < Ms »>) vnnth 
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T A HI A'l 3*9 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION AMONG COURSE TYPES 
BY FATHER'S EDUCATION 
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100 


Corn me re ial 
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18 


20 


100 


Agr ic ullural 


•n 


i r> 


in 
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12 


99 



Under 0 . 5 [kt rent. 



whose fathers had attended technical secondai y schools or higher in- 
stitutes is unambiguous, but so is tin* stronger pull oj the academic 
general course. 




PE 



4 . 1 l e g j t \->s i o n A n alys is _ o i Bac kground Inf iuei ices 

niil' y pc of Course Take n 

r i he S t at j stic a ! A 1 1 i 1 1 ( ■ 1 

Ei feels of parental education and of parental occupation on 
the likelihood that if a youth goes on to upper -secondary school he 
will enroll in one type of course rathe* 1 than another have been analyzed 
in preceding pages taking one parental trait at a time. The simplest 
summary way of going beyond this, to consider- several influences 
jointly, is of course to use multiple regression analysis. This we 
have done taking the likelihood of attending each type of course in 
turn as tire tie pendent variable. * Tims, if the dependent variable is 
enrolment in an academic -general course, for example, individuals 
in that course will be given a score of 1 on the dependent variable, 
those in n+hcr courses will be scored zero. Overall, the mean value 
of the 1 dependent variable 'academic -general" will be equal to the 
prupoi lion if all upper -secondary youth o are enrolled in that 
nirr.i'iil iiu. “ The mean values of the five dependent variables (which 



l (u effect we a re analyzing the partial transition matrix from 
tin background vector of Chapter I into the various types of upper 
secondary schools, but instead of elaborating the elements of Vj } by 
multiple < ross - classifications, we arc imposing linearity constraints 
on the r ode], Note that while the individual case must be either 1 or 
0 on lie- dependent vai iable for enrolment in a particular course, the 
predj. pul \,iluc treated as a probability is a continuous variable. 

•> 

"Sim e dm|*>uts from upper-secondary courses before com- 
pletnui arc negligible in Japan (3 per cent among males nationally), 
ana i vs is of last -year students is virtually the same as analysis of the 
Q i si '/ear entrants to this level of school, We arc of course using the 




J 5 4 



exha ust s tht* types <>\ I’oijj'sc: s) will of course add to 1. 00. Our prin- 
ciple interest is in i he regression coefficients, or estimates of likeli- 
hoods as all eot< * d li\ parental traits, and it is tin these coefficients 
that attention m Ihc following pa^es will mainly be centered, with 
only brief eons i deration to coefficients of dote nn illation. 

The independent variables have been treated as categorical 
throughout, even though some {as father's age) were cardinal numbers 
in their original form and others (as father's occupational status or 
level of education) could have been treated as if cardinal. The use 
of categories enables us to dispense with any particular assumption 
(linear' or otherwise) about the mathematical form of relationships 
between, for* example, father’s age and son’s likelihood of taking an 
academic -general course. A furtli*-*’ incidental advantage is that 
non- response on a par ticular' item can simply he treated as a distinct 
variable of a set. Thus wo have five instead of four "dummy" variables 
in the set for father's level of schooling: elementary; secondary {or 



adjusted sample in this analysis; automatically this forces t lac mean 
values of the dependent variables for each course type to equal the 
nropoition of all .Japanese upper -secondary -school students enroled 
in that type. An exception is the split between academic - general and 
non -academic: general courses, which is taken directly from our sample. 

^ A "dummy" or categorical, variable is given a value of 1 
vhmc the partieulm cat , goriv.ation applies, zero where it does not. 

Thus dm nu an value of a dummy variable is t he projxn tion of the 
samph mpulaimn in tk ;t category. Hut dummy independent variables 
difler from categorical dependent variables in the regression analysis 
in that they are ryg pi ohabilit es and cannot be com cued as continuous 
m the lr values. 

o 

i u ■ 







M m lddlc'M; higher (or junior rohoge); university; ami, a variable in 
itself, "no n-sponso. ,f ’To avoid o\ er ■ determinat ion oi‘ the value of 
the dependent. \a- uddf, one v unable in each set among the independent 
variables is an "omitted dummy, " w h ic: h is in fact picked up in the 
intercept. The regression coefficients on all other dummy variables 
of a set are comparisons with those* values of the dependent variable 
that are associated with the omitted dummy. We have chosen which 
variables to treat as omitted dummies accordingly, to facilitate the 
interpretat ion of results. Thus in all equations the emitted educa- 
tion dummy was elementary schooling (the most frequent among 
fathers), to which all other schooling categories are compared. Ia 
equations in which we used father's occupational status, we selected 
level f) as the dummy to be omitted. This status level is seasonably 
well represented m both rural and urban populations; it picks up a 
majority (but by no means all) of the farmers along with highly skilled 
manual workers and low -level clerical and safer* personnel. The 
age range dO-dl was the omitted dummy in the set for father’s age; 
this covets the modal age range for fathers of students in the last 
year of uppej -secondary school and includes the normal age of highest 
earnings. (Retirement age for most "permanent employees in 
.Japan is though there are signs currently that this situation is 
changing. ) The oiniited dummy variable on number of children in the 
taimlv (tin* student and Ins siblings) v as tlu* modal category, families 




lu. 



with two ot tin cc childr* n. 



Moth lor its inherent interest ami to serve as an introductory 



example that should elucidate the use of dummy variables and of a 
set of dependent vat lables whose sum must equal 1. 01), we present 
in Table 3- 10 the findings of a very simple regression in which we 
used only one set of independent variables, those for father’s school- 
ing (KGKVS) with each of the five dependent variables. Since we used 
no independent variables other than lather's schooling, the beta 
coefficients of this table merely provide the same information con- 
cerning percentage distributions among types of schools already 
shown in 'fable 3-0, but they present it in a different form. The 
intercepts in this rase are simply the values for sons of men with 
elementary schooling only; these values must add to 1,00 across 
tiie five types of schools. The oilier beta coefficients state by how 
much t lie propoi tions attending a given type of course exceed or fall 
short of the propoi tions among sons )f elementary - school fathers who 
are enrolled in that course. Thus, looking down the equation for 
General B, the academic -general course, it is immediately evident 
that the more education a youth's father had, die greater is the likeli- 
hood that, if he goes to upper-secondary school, he will enrol in an 
academ ;<’* general curriculum; contrasts with sons of elementary - 
scho d fathers are in each ease (secondary through university) 
highly significant. So also, although the table dries not show this, 
is the contrast between sons nf secondary-si liool lathers and those 
Q ho went I nlhir, Fur sons of university graduates, tile equation tells 




PLK K EGRESS ION ANALYSIS OF EFFECTS OF FATHER'S LEVEL OF SCHOOLING 
ON TYPE OF COCKS 10 TAKEN; IOQ I AT ION (1) 




"Omitted dummy; value is in the interccpi. T value significant at P - .05. 

* ** 

T value s'gni Leant :u P = .01. T value significant at P - . 001. 
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us that t haiH L'S arc. 1 . 7 72 (. 305 + . 46 7) of attendance in an academic - 
general course, hut only , 05 1 (. 198 - . 147> of attendance in a com- 
nieicial course. The bi fe contrast is clearly between the* academic- 
general and all other courses; the commercial course lias the most 
negative selectivity by father’s education, but contrasts between the 
commercial and oilier courses in this respect are negligible relative 
to the contrasts of all others with the academic -general curriculum. 
But these data do not depict a highly selective system of ’’educational 
inheritance,” Hven for the academ ic -general curriculum versus all 
others, father's schooling explains only eight per cent of the variance 
(R~ - . OTP), with a third of the sons of elementary -school fathers 
attending, and a majority of all academ ic -general students coming 
(as previous analysis showed) from such homes. (In all cases the 
coefficients of determination are statistically significant, but the 
tic luiomic -general cm ricnlum aside this is as much a reflection of 
tin' large numbers in our sample as of the imix>rtancc of the asso- 
r iat ions. ) 

Co n i i / urn a 1 1 1 i e s _ a t id t j \ e C o e f - 
fie ivn t s of I ) et e r min a t l j on 

A summary view of just how much or how little of the 
variance in rnrolmuit m one or another type of cum e n ay be r\ - 
plan, oil by a fuller l mgr of background specif ic al ions is niTMuilr'l 
in Table 3- N, "'he rets of independent variables (which \vr will 
^ specify mote iu’ly Inter) include in addition to lather's schooling 



, .L\KY f'V Kt.-r; \TlONS L'SKIJ IN MULTIPLH K KC.K KNSlON ANALYSIS OK KKKKCTS OK AMIL.Y RACKO HO) \ i > AM) rYKK OK C'OKKSK T \ K k\ 
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the tallowing: lather's type ol occupation <FO-IIl) used prev iousl y in 



Table M 7, the occupational status variable (OSTAS), lather's age 
(F - AG K ) , and larnily si/e or siblings (SIR), Finally there* is a con - 
l)med variable (H-KSF), relating to birth order anti whether the youth' 
father was engaged in farming, was otherwise* self -cm ployed, or was 
a wage or salaried worker. It is evident immediately that none of 
the sets of background variables would do very much to improve our 
ability to predict the c-hances that a young man would enrol in the non- 
academic general or t he commercial course. Although there are a 
few paiticulav relationships that are indeed meaningful (to which we 



will return) no regression turned up an R ^ exceeding even 5 per cent 
for either the non -academic getter al or the commercial curriculum. 
We did slightly better on technical schools when we included among 
our independent variables the set FO III (a nine -category classifica- 
tion by fat Iter's ore unational type); indeed, the FO-111 Si t alone gave 



us an R ~ ot . 0T>5, and the highest we could push it, by combining 



academic - general course in tracing the effects uf falhei 's education 
or, likelihoods of son's enrolment. Taken by itself, the occupational- 
type st t FO IIJ just about man h«‘s the education sc: in amount of 
vai iant <■ (AulaKv.'il (though less ly, since thei e are more 

var iables m tlr 1 FO 111 tiian in tin: education, or FLKYS set). There 
is of course smite multieollineai il\ between father's schooling and his 

o 




We have already noted repeatedly the dist met iveness of the 





Ibl 

tyre oi job, but combining st (tooling and occupational type ui'v a 1 rtheless 

mini ovi’s .substantially the predictive power of the equations for the 

academe genera) com ses. Other combinations, oven with more 

2 

variables, raise* the K~ very little. 

Finally, we come to the agricultural courses. Occupation 
alone tells mui e here than does any full equation for any other curr icu- 
lum, for the simple reason that sons of farmers are by far the most 
likely to take agricultural courses. Indeed, education alone explained 
very little with respect to enrolment in agricultural schools and it 

adds nothing once we know that a youth is the son of a farmer. (On 

2 

equation (2) the value of is . 15f> and on equation (3), which adds 
FLliVS, it rises only to , 15 7 . ) For the agricu-tural curricula, 
equations {4) and (o) are distinctly superior to equation (3); those 
equations have both a higher coefficient of d j . termination and a 
higher 1*' value than was obtained with equation ( Rut to see whal 
lu s bark ot tins, we must look into the i cr ‘‘ssiun eoeff ie ients . 



1 I. 1 1 1 Hegr ess i o \ . C oeff i v i e nt s a nd 
Patterns oi Inkehnnods 

A preliminary analysis of associate -.s between lather’s 
occupational status and son’s selection ot course ype (along with 
c areer c\pc< t at ions) revealed that the sunpns* 1 rank -ordering by 
occupational status level was being coniounded by the fact that farmers 
wet r concentrated m ]c\els h and b, and t specbilly in level 5 . \u 
^■"attcr uhcM* in an occupational status or prestige scale fanners are 




il'j 



]<k ated they are out m ula< e; we air dealing here with another dimen- 



sion. in attitudes, o pool tunit ier, and behavior. This problem is re- 
soh rd quite t.eufjs, however, by iiK lading a tarm, non-farni dis - 
tir.etioti m the regressions • - not only for analysis of choice of type of 
course but in other analyses as well. We therefore ineluded a set of 
independent vat dailies that distinguished among lathers who were 
farmers, self ‘employed in other spheres, and wage or salaried 
worker s in all regi essions in which we were using the status set, 
OSTAS. Uy pothesiz ing further that pressures on young men to main- 
tain the family farm would eoneentrate especially on first and/or only 
sons, and taking into account the likely interaction effects between 
birth order and parental employment status (i.c. as farmer, self- 
employed, or wage- worker) in their effects on choice of course, we 
llun went on to construct the independent -variable set H-SFJC, as 
follows: (1) lirst son of a farmer; (2) other son of a farmer; 

(.S) fn st Son of a se 'i - employed man; (1) oilier son of a self- 
employed roan; (a) son (order not specified) of a wage or salaried 
worker; and di) others (including non-response). Combining these 
lv;o sorts of classifications in a single set of independent variables 
instead ot merely introducing birth order specifies variables 
much more auoquatoly; birth older does not ha\e the same inipliea* 
Jam m a non- tarm as in a tarm home. Kquatmn (d). set out for each 
tyjK* of coat sc in Table :T* 1 2, displays the i esulls obtained using the 
Q v ariabic set lH’SIi along with I ; bK\ S and OSTAS. 

ERIC 
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mi i.nru-: RiMKLm.jcjN analysis or effects ok father's smooi.iv; and 

OCC’I FATlOXAl . STATIS AND OF RIRTH ORDER WITHIN FVnU'lTS 

KM in OYMENr ,: t.yits on type of cofrse T \KF.\; 

KOI ATION (8) 
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Picking up first with tin? equation for the agricultural course, 
it is in. mediately evidenl that most of the work is being done by the 
set B-KSE. That m, once we know whether a young man is the son 
of a farihtM and d so whelher lie is a first (or only) son, we have 
learned about all that will be of any use to us in predicting the likeli- 
hood that he will attend an agricultural school. Whereas just over 
five per cent ot the sons of fathers who were employees in status 5 
and completed only elementary school went into the agricultural course, 
4a per c ent of the first sons of farmers did so (. 054 -t , 595), Other 
sons of farmers were more likely than sons of men in other occupa- 
tions to attend an agricultural school, to be sure, but in nothing like 
the stinking proportions that characterise first sons, Furthermore, 
the beta eoellii ients on the OSTAS and the B*SKK sets for agricultural 
sc hools are highly stable, no matter what other variables or sets of 
variables are added; neither fat lie j *s schooling nor family size make 
any difference. 

The othei type of course that chaws disproportionately from 
the t .,ral population and from sons of farmers in particular is the non- 
academic general. But on Gonei al A courses, the coefficients on 
first and on other sons ot fai nun s are reversed; it is the' "other'" 
sons of humm s rather than Ju st sons who are most likely tn enrol 
m non *ac adenue genera) courses. 

Even taking into account the' relative inaccessibility of tech- 
q meal secondary schools to farm Youth living at home, wo may ask 

1 ! 




whether ot not that it> suHi< unit to account tor the strong negative beta 
coefficients on fa j mei s' sons in the equation for enrolment in technical 
schools. The i ompJexitv of this question with reference* to General -A 
students will become inci easmgly evident later, but given the propen- 
sity of first sons ot tar mens to attend agricultural schools it should 
hai dly snrpi ise is Uuit the negative coetfieient on technical courses 
is espei iailv high ior such youth. First sons of farmers fall short 
of youth with 1 lie characteristics included in the intercept (elementary - 
school fathers who are of occupational status a and are employees) by 
. 28 1 - - leavi ng rails' si\ per cent (as against a third for the intercept) 
w 1 10 miter the let/hnu al courses. (This exceeds the negative coef- 
ficient even for sons oi men m the highest occupational status. ) Rele- 
vant also :s the considerably higher proportion of sons ot farmers who 
find their way into the academic, General II, courses; over a fifth 
among first sons (. 3 1 .’1 - , 087) and 30 per cent G 313-. 018) among other 
sons oi fai mci s. However . wheicas v e could virtually ignore all of 
tlie sets o! \ amides other than H-F*SK in discussing the agricultural, 
or even the non -academn general rnursc, the pu turt* is v ery different 
for the academic , commercial and tec finical com ses, in alt of which 
fat tier's education and occupational status has at least some degree of 
lnfluenc r . 

At tins pomt it will aid in mho pie. at ion it \\ e compare the 
coefficients on education in equation (a) with thn-e m cuqation (1) 
Vntually all of the* education « oelficienls m equation (a) ai c lower than 




i » 



1 iii; 

bet \\ er i j a father's schooling an'* Ins oc eupationa 1 status. In part 
that assoc iation is built nan tin* c odes tor occupatioi al status, 

lally at i i u ■ top, mjk r \'r used an adaptation of Duncan's st ale 
with its derivation from educ ation and Cauun^s character ist ies oi* 
the various oca upations. Fdiwation loses virtually all of its significance 
with re spec i to c ho ire ot agricultural, non -academic general, or 
technical sc hools, once OSTAS and/or the combined sets of variables 
B-KSK are me luded. It ]ose,> some, but by no na ans all of its sig- 
nificant e m predicting choice of the romn ercia) course. The coef- 
ficients on education are cut bark sharply for t lie academic “general 
course, but this time primarily because of the sti ength of the higher 
occupational statuses as predictors thai a son will select an academic - 
general rurrn ulum. 

Turning this ai ound, we may ask how far the beta coefficients 
lor oc c upational status ai e in turn reduced by the association between 
occupational status and schooling ol lathers. A comparison of results 
on OSTAS in equations with and without father's schooling can In- 
adequately summed up without another full tabic-. First, at occupa- 
tional status levels below a the inclusion or exclusion of father's 
schooling made no dilference, regardless ot coarse type, (The only 
HisUuk<' in winch the cocMIieient changed by as much as .02 was f«>r 
si at us group h m tin- equations im academic gcnci al courses, where 
the coetl:c icnt tails (with mt r oduct ion ot FJ.FVS) ti on? . 1M to . lb. ) 



o 



Shifts jj i- somewhat mm e inmo tant in the uppei status levels on the 



Hi 7 

eqi i ill mi ir> !m roninu'i * iai and tor technical schools, although the 
pattern tor these tom ses on equation (8) is not changed suffit lently 
to aite; the star i :ug o: items m an equation that substitutes SIB 
(nurnbej uj rhildien) tm lathei 's education. T he greatest cl] ffercnces 
are t'oj the sons ot upper-status men in the equation lor academic - 
general cumses, Bounding to U\o digits, instead of the equation (5) 
c uet'lK lems ot . 27, . 27, . 22 and , 08 fen status rale gomes 1 through 
4, re spec tneiy (shown in Table 8- 12). equation (4), which substitutes 
SIR I’m KLBVS, gave values of .84, . 42, . 21 and . 12, respectively. 
Foi tunately, however, these coclfieients behave in a systematic 
fashion that introduces no substantive problem of interpretation; even 
alter being cut hue k by inclusion in the same equation, the beta coef- 
ficients come through strongly on the academic -general course' for 
both father’s schooling and his occupational status. 

Turning to occupation type, the variable set FO-I11, which is 
spccilicd in the row [leadings ot Table 2* 1 '3 (and was used in Table 3-7 
also) was derived by com niter i/.mg a new combination of the original 
three-digit on unauon codes. Although it has some Veit teal dis- 
tinctions, as :n the split between higher -technical (code 2) and 



Whin; antinational type instead of occupational status is 
used, the pi nhlcm ot inuUicollmar lty with father’s schooling is 
gjeatly i educed, Th« intet cstnl i cadet ran readily satisfy himself 
on this point so fm as the education roelfincius are mn< rrmai by 
mninaring thus* foi equation (3), sliown in Table 3-13, with the co- 
ett u lent s on nl:.u at ion in equal unis ( 1 ) on the one hand and (a) on the 
other (Tables 3- Id and 3 12), 

o 
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' 'skilled xm kfJ s in heavy industry and construction" (rock* b), it is 
intended still to hr as far aspossible a ' kind of activity" classifica- 



tion with minimal overtones <i l stains, "Higher technical" occupa- 



tions (engmm s and tee hnieians) am* gr ouped together and again ex- 
cluded horn ’’white collar 11 on the hypothesis that this kind of work 
<-alls di st me \ i\ ely loi a sense of concrete objects, even when that 
awareness finds its expression on paper. The third category, 
managerial m n . amitact ur ing or construction, was separated from 
white -collar because of un ertainty as to how far we would be peeking 
up production managers wit It, again, on eye and a hand to the process- 
ing side oi things. The white ‘collar group is of course large even after 
such deletions; it ranges from hie lowli n A clerical worker to the 
(rare) top-level bureaucrat or financier. The omitted dummy variable 
in this case is proprietors and managers in trade, a category that 
appears in substantia! numbers ;n all sizes of [daces, rural and urban, 



agric wltuie, toicstiy and fishing) Cannes generally high beta coef- 
ficients, positivt m negative, across all course types, though sons 
of fa i miTS differ less Iron: the traders in their low nr ope ns it ies to 
attend tci hnh al s< ho d tlian in the likelihoods that they will go to 
coinim i { lal st pools «u enter an at udcinic -geiui al coin sc. In the 
lot (irmal M mursf.s the positive eilet t.s of high-level 
white-collar status are what comes through most strongly so long as 
idiu'atKHi is not included. However, when parental education is added 



As we should expect, the eategoi y farmers (and others in 
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it takes tlu.* dominant position, and the only variable in the KO-III set 
that i c turns a coefficient significant at t tie ,01 level is the negative 
beta on .skilled workei s in heavy industry. Kqnations (2) and (2) 

(Table 2 lk) tell us nothing about the c hoice of non- academic general 
or of agricultural curricula that we could not pick up from information 
about fainting tattlers; indeed, we were much better off on equations 
(4), (f>), and (7) with respect to choice of the agricultural curriculum. 
The most interesting findings for equations (2) and (3) relate 
to the commercial and technical courses. In view of the tact tiiat the 
omitted dummy was for managers and proprietors in trade, it should 
come as no surprise that all the oc cu pat ion -type coefficients except 
those on "artisans in traditional trades" carry negative signs on the 
equations for emolment in commercial courses; this is no more 
than a mo coring of the distinctiveness in rates at which traders' 
sous go to commercial schools. The fact that coefficients for artisans 
in traditional tiades ai e so close to zero (not only for commercial 
schools but lor most other curricula as well), confirms the validity 
of the zero order re! alionships displayed in the simple cross tabu- 
lations of Table 3*7. No sharp line distinguishes the small artisan 
iron, the trade* , there is a mm h clem er destination between the tra- 
ditional small scale artisan and the skilled worker in modern sectors 
ol tlu ia onomv. The other feature ot Table 3-13 that may be worthy 
of remark with i esnm t l <> tin* equations for commercial courses is 
the systemat u ally negu f ne weights on parental schooling. The beta 
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coefficients are sizable jelative to the intercept, (elementary education); 
in other words, there is a decided selection against entry into commer- 
cial s< hoobs among youth from better educated homes relative to youth 
whose lathers had compulsory schooling only. 

The last two equations presented in Table 3-13, those for 
technical curricula, ai e notable tor the very high coeffie ients among 
sons of skilled workers (rounding to .21 whether or not parental edu- 
cation is included in the regression), along with the decidedly sig- 
nificant coefficients, at . 14 to . lu, for sons of other manual workers 
(excluding traditional artisans). Also interesting is the appearance 
of a positive, though weak, coefficient for the higher technical workers, 
a coefficient that is raised slightly when father’s education is in the 
equation. The negative values of the regression coefficients for higher 
and university education tend to purify the "higher technical" category 
of its status elements. Indeed, this is generally the effect of intro- 
ducing father *s education along with occupational type on the classifica- 
tion used here, which makes equation (3) a pai*ticukirly satisfactory 
one for all hut the rural populations. 

Equation (h) of Table 3*14 is very like equation (3) except for 
the addition of tbe set of dummy variables on father’s age and that on 
family size. The added variables ha\ e virtually no effect on the co- 
ell h ;cuts for education or fur occupational type. Neither, for that 
matter, ate the coefficients fur father's age and for family size (SIM) 
sensitive to the sets of othei variables in an equation with them. As 
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we might expert, suns ol very young or very old men (and those whose 
lathei s are- dec eased) are less likely to be enroled in an aeademir ■ 
general coin so, u it!] a \ ;ow to going on t o college or university, than 
are the sons ol men in their peak years. The special tendency of 
youth whose' fathers are not living to enter technical secondary 
sc hools, noted previously in a zero -order com par is on , is repeated 
clearly here, with father's schooling and occupation controlled. So 
far as family size is concerned, cm the' other hand, wo found virtually 
no relationships. The only exception is for youth from large families 
to enrol slightly more often in the non -academic genei al curricula; 
but this is largely if not wholly a reflection of the facts that rural 
families tend to be bigger, that youth from big families are somewhat 
less likely to be first sons (or, of course, only sons), and that "other" 
sons of farmers and sons of rural men in occupations other than farm- 
ing are the most likely to take the non -academic general courses. No 
economic intei pi elation of these findings with respect to family size 
and course type could be 1 justified. 

In sum, youth from all sorts of backgrounds enter all sorts 
of upper - sec ondar 'V schools and courses in Japan, This is an extrer ely 
impoitant i harai Umistiv ol Japanese society and ediuatum today. 

Novel theb ss. as .->tudy of both simple cross-tabulations and oi the 
regM-.-siun cm ffu n uts lias shown, there at r also distinct patterns in 
i home ol one suit of si hoed and cut ricuhim or another, patterns that 
reflect family bac kgrounds. Although many youth ol humble background 
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Tfsr j : j t * * - r di a a ily [tunt tn<* *rad:n^ population. as v. <* should 

i , \hn \ f |iui : t i ■ • li I'in Mm Iov,r.-»t ran Us oi ■ i < Ilk at ama I and on imiil innal 
si ai 'j?, . 
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aitrndmur at in.\ j ir nil u r al srhools (and to a lrssrr r\trnt non 
madrono ^mr, a) schools) air ']i.>iii)rli\ r, Hrjnjo Mn* |;rst (or only) 
son at a :-mjt employed man had l ; 1 1 i < * ettrrt on propensities to attend 
i on i nr r rial sr I inn Is, I mi \u im> 1 1 r si (or only) son id a farmer in- 
i t rased vo v snl siantuMly Mir likridmnd trial a youth would ^o to an 
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iu i 1 ai-t"a:l\ t * / ,i i) J h ,f i would rejjnt a number oi mthieMer.s dial aftert 
hull i H ’aMt |>j<’i(>i e lives arid tin* to wli a h t hey an. ■ in a pus i lion 

In realize those itn'lrrciici's. fn faet u'i* have already i nt nidi ived hath 
of these ;t ain lh <>} alloc at ion uiiidm^ course typos wlR'ii ue considered 
iU'cmi K it inna 1 inlior it mice as a c ontinuity in broad typos of i t it crest s 
and r;:i ot orientations on the om* hand, aece ss ihitity or inaccessi- 
bility ot certain types of curricula on tlr* mlu r. In an attempt to break 
int » tlu ciminli’N of intincnces involved, we asked students nuestinns 
snrh as the following : (a) whether they w*rc enrolcd in tin* typo of 
i’oits! 1 and (separately) in the particular school that was their first 
pi'clVi-i’tu r at tin* t 1 iar_at_ wh ich they entered upper-secondary school; 
(b) whether they had taken examinations !or entry to any other type of 
com ^e; to) .*'he the » , looking bark, they now wish tlmv had taken some 
other Ivin- ot coiri ii uluni, and if so which; and (d) lor those who vx- 
jiirssi d other nr i |< i nu. es, the’ rc asons why the v were* caroled in the' 
i our.se the\ actually had taken. 

1'reUvem e Puttet us hy C'oui'se 
in Which Ihn mod 

l ahle M- la sumnari/es th< rvuli'iic c on preference patterns 
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by lyii»- <d i mirst* the student actually pursued, First. ol all, it 
i Ifni tint. die students ia the General B < • u i * r ieuluni typically had 
V' a i ted tu in 1 iii that < i mi se (as they remember ) ill the first place; 
only a fifth ol the General B as agamst two till h si to half ot students 
in uthej cur l it ula indu ated that they had entered a. type of course 
t hut u as not initially their persona! lirst choice. The same contrast, 
between General B and a)] other students prevails in the perspective 
ol senioi year, though the propurt inns who express preference for an 
alternative rose for all e urr leula, The amount of increase in dis- 
satisfaction is minimal .’or the commercial stream (which had had he 
highest pen rnlage ot initially dissatisfied); students in the General A 
curriculum both expressed the greatest final rate of dissatisfaction 
and the biggest increase in that rate as between their (remembered) 
initial preferences at entry and their i ^assessments with approaching 
completion of upper -secondary school. When preferences with respect 
to specific school are taken into account, the General B students ap- 
pear in a \ e i y ditfei enl light, however; more than a third ( Pi per cent) 
ot those' who had initially wanted to be in that kind ol course had not 
gained acc ess to the selnol they profen ed; the parallel figures tor 
other course types ranged from ii to 17 pei rent. Adding the mi st two 
i ou s ol Table M* i r >, the pei < e.itages in ether than p elerrcd rn'irs" 
and sc hool arc* about the same for Genei al B as mi other eui ricula; 
m all eases piopoiuous i mi somewhat n*. **r liall . Selection into lac 
lavoi'ed and u adeimially elite schools, with it; implications for 
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suhsrq ! i ■ r 1 1 ions into and among mi s i\ i -e s it n i s, can be quite as 

impoilunl ns \\ ie 3 > t * >• t fssrs wlierebv young people gam entrv \o one 
\ r i s 1 1 s a ni *t In ■ t \ : ’• ■ : >\ run a : i ] a in . 

A par j^u oi propon urns stating they initially preferred 
a corner othn than that in which they won 1 enrolled with 1 tie proixu- 
lions who 1< ok examinations tor another course reveals that the most 
na tive in ihcir etforts to gain entry to prefei red alternatives were the 
di sappo u it i 'd students i*’ the technical set ondary streams, three 
fourths of whom luul in fact tried tor something else?; hut tins does not 
mean that they were typically disinterested in technical schooling. 

The disappointed technical * school students who had taken examinations 
foi other courses were divided about equally between those who had 
sought unit y to academic genet - 1 courses and l<> technical junior 
colleges. At the other extreme, only one in five of the General A 
students exniessing dissatisfaction from the start had taken exami- 
nations for cat) y to any other type ot course. This does noi imply 
that \ licjr expressed pi cferenees were distorted, but rather, v;e 
suspc<<, that attendance jn the pi eferi ed curriculum was precluded 
for one reason or anothci anyway, and hence there was no use in 
taking examinations. Also, among General A students dissatisfac- 
tions were mole el ten vague initially; they had less foi used percep- 
lions of pta-fei 5 od altej natives at the lime wlum th< y entered upper- 
:> eco ndary si hoc > 1 . 

Whether we look at the data on examinations lala n or the 
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p;eW| M'il i who urns (in their sensor war) wish 

1 1 1 * ■ \' had ink fii .mother course, ihe ■ i s 1 1 < i al i / ■ ■< ( prcfc rene rs are mast 
Ji I'tpik ; a j \ in: r/ti:! ; in In. a a I ( ? : jel > i 1 i 1 ' it; lee hr; a aJ junior < oUego) 
or ai adi 'in ir • La-naj a i r a: j' j< ■ \ i ia . This is sir \V i ng ly the ease a it K 
nasni'i i id Dxaiiuiiai iod.s. Vninaliy all ol t i i< ■ general - roiirsr students 
uho jirfu'S i < 1 i sunn 1 1 1 1 1 1 ^ else ami had taken examinations (including 
the (ItMi'i a) \ students) had sought entry into a technical secondary 
school nr a technical junior college. We have already commented on 
tin.' even division n) technical -secondary stiulenls between examina- 
tions Inr ae adeinie - jL>e ne r al courses and for technical junior colleges, 
Students who had taken other examinations but were enroll'd in agri- 
cultural rourses had tried tor technical - see nndary school more often 
than lor any other type; fewei had attempted technical junior college, 
Only tin* commerce students leaned more heavily, hi their other exami- 
nations, toward the general than the technical curricula. 

The pro j to id ion m each curriculum who, nov that they had 
had almost three years of upper secondary school, expressed a wish 
that they had tal-nm some other- course is considerably greater than 
the pioportmu who ui dud took examinations tor other courses to start 
wi ll. Thus in itsell should result in a greater spread in types o 1 
courses for which at least a few respondents expressed a preference 
than in Ivors lor which they had taken exam i.uat ions, but there are 
also some shifts in the pattei n^ 
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mj’ they mi^hl ; i ; i \ ■ t ' sei urcd entry to leehnira) junior 1 eolh'ye is very 
nearly the same as pi oiku lions who initially took examinations tor 
entry into surh rourses, There is unquest innably a p> njri-ssivr 
raising n| nci reived mss lhi I it ms anti ambitions anmiu' the students 
^om^ through the upper -seeondarv leehnienl streams. Sfroml, 
students in tin* Gener a! A stream ex i messed especially an i ne reused 
interest in tei hnii al upper -st*( ondai y < urrrrula, and tin'rr was a 
marked inn’tasr for tins ^ronp in prnport ions nrclfn rominnvt’ 
streams also. The data minpoi l tin 1 hypothesis pose 1 mirlmr. that 
rural General A students (both bom the stat t and as they appi narked 
roinnletion oi (heir iummu set. omlai y : a hoohtn?) i onnnouly expi-i nun r 
sonie frustration assoi rated with lai k of at cess ib d ny to other 

than pMirr al and a^rit ultu? al cm rietila, uloutZ with belated awai en^ss 
ol the j.K)SsibU“ imp! mat ions oJ am rii ulnni ebon e. 
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A - S' X J Jl ! ;m ! I S \ < 't ■ ! : Kan j l A. 1 1 : n ■ I . 

i* ' 1 i ■ ! ' 1 :r i IN a ! , , a f ,M f , i , ; ( N nr- ■. 

I Y i ■ U ■ t f i ,( » ■ 

A | n . i > i ; it r n : eh ; I »» • < i < > * > t i : he ; v< t 1 d h i i • mu i i ; y h< ■; ,-*■ an i s 
An i ! i ! :< ■ .'i r < ; ■ i N 1 i * j : 1 r > r < * < > : i i • t m 1 i i ■ < d <, *< 1 : » i r : i < • o ) r > ■ 1 1 • .*- < * t ! 1 1 • v nre- 

I I 1 r i 1 ( • < i , 1 1 ■ i v i w ■ i , 1 J 1 1 ■ • r r U ' o n s 1 1 3 n. . a I n ■ h ■ y j ; u n i h i i u< I , e J ' o ■ i r ; i 1 , ! vof 

i > t ( > 1 1 1 s< ‘ l l 1 ’ i ] m It 1 1 , and i'ii , rs< • iiivin nn ;■ a i r < on ; u [< ■ \ t , md fam 1 1 y 
Inn k ;..m o ■ it ;i 1.-, .-.*■»■ j 1 1 to 'nave only nvuNralr rtkvts on tin* e\trnt to which 
youth )Ta]i/i' llii'M I'laa'sc orefrreni r.s or fNiHa’ii'iii'i 1 !' h : ist ral ton i n this 
respect, To! N 1 a lii irovides a snmrnarv ol these re] at jonshi ns for 
the initial ora • t ei cno'S. 

An examination ot this table shows im mediately that over-all 
the sons ot hiy.lier s' al as ami In ‘iter educated parents wci’c the U'ast 
often d iss at i si ]<•< l -n entry to upper -secondary school; and *hev u ui'i' 

the host satisfied ot tin 1 students in (icnia ait H curricula* Ilownar, 

tiny aiv the most dissat isl ied of tiiost OiiroHcd in agricultural or 
com ini’ i a ial cm i a aia, So far as tailme to enter initially preferred 
t y i ji * ot ni'irst' is com erned, stains made v<t\ little di 1'ferc noo an on^ 
the (N noi a] A students. As wo nnyht e\peet, sons from status 

level a who w » ’ t c onroih’d In an agricultural ronrsi (usually sons of 
farmers) ivnv much less likely than other students in that course 
initially to ha\e niHerred something else. Sons ot sn all traders 
an \ artisans in sunns level t> {as compared with lusher icycl traders, 
u h i ' e co 11 at workers or leehnmians, or low-level tn.mual wmAcrs) 
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w f ■ m ■ 1 > m * In -si sai i si :ed o j ihe students in Ihi 1 roinmi'J'nal cu r t'jr uia, 
tlic most dissat is! ird ol those j rM erhn iral schools. 

Ry 1 1 m * tune t (ji Noutli i .\ * * : ■ i * ncai mg ih<* Nit! ol iliru- last 
upper • sec nudai y yea , larger proportions were inclined to express 
pi t ■! on 1 in os toi other courses, alnmsl regardless of I'aiuily back- 
ground. Thoie wrn* some interesting contrasts, however^ m tin* 
extent ol shill in attitudes as reported hr respondent, The differ - 
(fixt'S between pro portions express ini' otluir prefei cures from their 
j k* r s | )er live as seniors and the proportions reporting that they had 
preferred another course from tin* start arc* shown by type* of course 
and family background in Table h- 17. The General R students, most 
satisfied to start with, manifested very little shift uf msition, and 
the most thoroughly satisfied of all (General R students from status 
backgrounds 1, *2, anal R ) changed scarcely at all from their initial 
position. Students taking agricultural courses were tin* most con- 
sistently inclined to view those* (nurses moi r dimly from their per- 
spective as seniots than at tin* entry stage. Though sons of farmers 
experienced less < h senTia nl inr ■ ut with the agricultural curriculum 
titan did sons oi v. hi 1 ' -collar nmn, tin* srrpiismg thing is pinbablv 
the lack ot substantial dificren e by family background rather than 
t he* exi st mii-c nl any stu b diltereix os. The stoi y with resocc. I to 
attitudi shuts among students m i he General A cnrnculnm is a vm\\ 
ditfe'ent one; here we obser. < a :-Ij Ting i out i ast between youth 
liom fanning Inures and trim status h\els and <» gen : ally as 



comparisons* of phksent with initial percentages oi stll-f.vts in other 

THAN PREFERRED COT/RSE HV FAMILY RAOXGROT ’\t; AND COURSE IN 
WHICH ENROLLED 




Ehe must dislinetlv rural General A 



[ i nm >'i r ed ?, jiii a i J ( >ih< ■ ; s , 
si u< Sr t it t'loivi hem l sir kg r • >u rds seem m kivc ry per u -nee cl a major 
< hange in jin t (‘jifunis m ci|;;i ai mnal ami rat'i'u* alternat Ive s , That 
only a liny traction of ih»\se youth wem- tunning hack toward agricul- 
turn is evident enough from the data roncerning enurse pjad'erimres 
shown in previous tables; on the contrary, they appear to have he- 
roine i ne reas i ugly oriented toward urban life and jobs, ITnally, the 
marked shift among the sons of status b fathers who were attending 
commercial sc hools may be significant, and for somewhat similar 
reasons; the data suggest, though they certainly cannot prove, an 
important change of percept ions and enlargement of horizons among 
the sons of the small artisans and traders during their years In 
commercial secondary schools. 

One way of summing up relationships between parental status 
and degree of success in caroling in one's preferred course is to 
compare zero-order correlations between the dummy -variable pre- 
ferred-course enrolment and the dummies for father's occupational 
status or education (available as an incidental by-product of other 
regressions). As Table >5- lit shows, tin* top three status levels dis- 
play very modest positive eorrelat ions, while correlations for levels 
f) to g were negative, (‘Die fact that maximum negative values occur 
with status levels a and b is at least m part a reflection of the dis- 
tortion that has been evident so many times before, because of the 

o 
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i n i in w I a uro id s f > n ^ o!‘ hum (Tf> ir. ihrse status Ji*v ads. ) Differences 



\ J f h \v< ■ c * 1 1 dir coettu ients ior rat eisr ms 1 through d on thi.' one hand 
and rateyoi ms 7 a;M b on tin other an’ statistically s \g nific ant, but 

ft hr lo ss ini im press ive, Zorn -ordc r corrc hit ions were somewhat 
stronger between emohnent in pri'i'i'j’rt'ii roursr and lather's rduca- 
1 ion, anil the behavior ot these coefficients is systematic in its cum 
sisicnt ordering from the highest positive value lor sons of university 
iimi it) the Invest negative value for youth whose fathers had oiemen- 
tary schooling only. 



TAHIJ*: d- 1H 

COFFFICIFNTS OF CORK FLAT ION RKTWFKN UNROLMUNT 
IN FHFFKRHKl) COUHSK AND DUMMY VARIABLES FOR 
FATHER'S OCCUPATION At. STATUS AND 
E 1)1 fC AT ION A I , AT T AINMUNT 
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I \ \ \ a s o i is { ur E n r ol n ) e_nl _ in _ Ot } ie 3 • 
than IV c f < meed Cou r .u- 

One oi the questions included on the inteivicw forms was 
i ntende d to \>\ m ide ai mast some 1 Ides rotii ci mng the reasons, as 
the students perceived them, why they had enrolled in a type of 
course other than the type that they now, in their senior year, wish 
they had been able or had chosen to take. The students were asked 
to circle the one most important reason from a list of six possi- 
bilities or, if none of these was most important, to use the last 
(seventh) place to write in the reason they regarded as first in im- 
portance. The responses at e summarized by course type in Table 3-10. 

TABLE 3-19 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF CHIEF REASON FOR 
ENROLMENT IN A NON PREFERRED COURSE TYPE 
BY COURSE IN WHICH ENROLLED 



Gen. Gen. A g r i - Coni- Tech- 

B A culture mereial nical 



1. 


Nearer home 


1 1 


25 


3 




3 


2 . 


Parents wanted me 
to 




14 


:m 


20 


1 7 


'jr 


Teacher wanted 
me to 


15 


22 


28 


23 


20 


■4. 


Less expensive 


4 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 . 


Failed ey am for 
other ('our.se 


Hi 


12 


12 


12 


18 


0. 


Lac k of information 
about other 
courses 


10 


12 


7 


12 


20 


7. 


Other reasons 


Hi 


p 


0 


21 


17 




N 



100 100 100 

350 291 53 4 



100 100 
■4 95 IP 1 O 



PL 



Tot a Is : 



Advice and various degrots of pressure from parents and teachers 
together account for over a third of the answers in all types of 
schools, hut come through with special force, as we iv. iglii expect, 
among those enrolled in the agricultural curricula and, to a lesser 
degree 1 , lit the commercial streams. Indeed, parents' advice alone 
accounted for a third of the answers among the agriculture students 
and parents and teachers together account for over three -fifths. 

Other reasons given by agriculture students are spread quite evenly 
over most of the specified categories, excepting for a slightly higher 
proportion stating they failed the examination for the preformed course. 



are, f: r st of all, nearness to home, followed closely by the response 
that the youth's teacher urged his attendance in this course; this is 
totally consistent with ihe objective facts concerning accessibility 
noted repeatedly in foregoing pages. The low proportion specifying 
that this school was less expensive than the preferred alternative 
might have been very substantially increased had the students counted 
in ’expense" the true costs of attending a school away from home. 

The answer "lack of information about other courses" is also one 
that tended to be given only whet, no ether specified answer Se emed 
t , be applicable as of the time at which the youth entered upper - 
secondary - school. (Some of t he General B and the technical -school 
students went on to specify t lie i i lack of knowledge about technical 
junior colleges and some of the technical -course students remarked 



Among the students in General A the predominant reasons 




M 



on their prior awareness ef the advantage's of higher education and of 
A 

the? difficulties of getting into the universities from technical schools. ) 
Genera! A students, who had shitted them profei uicus most sub- 
stantially, were nevertheless also the* most likely simply to cheek 
the response Unit this school was 'nearer home’ 1 (rather than initial 
"lack of information about other courses' 1 ), Examination failures 
were most likely to be for entry to technical junior colleges (among 
the technical ami General B students) or for entry to academic general 
courses . 



Labor A 1 at * ket Perce p t iotis 
an d Course Prefer e nc. e s 

An important section of the interview questionnaire asked 
for opinions relating to Japanese labor markets. Although most of 
the analysis of these questions will, be taken up Inter, two items on 
the list are of particular relevance here. One of these was the state- 
ment; "Among people who take a job directly aftei graduation from 
upper -secondary school, career prospects will be bettor for those 
who have finished a technical than fer those v. ho have finished a 
general course. 11 The either, placed in another part of the list, was 
essentially t ho opposite; "Those who graduated from the general 
course of high school can be trained to the needs of a company. 
Therefore, the large corporation gives priority to those who graduated 
fiom a general course rather than from technical courses. 
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relat lonsh i ps between : I'snon.s^s on the first and second of these items 



and co'.it si j pret ei cm es were very nearly mirror images oi each 
other, we mc.m jit data using tin* first ;p. e stinn only (Table 3 20). 

On tin 1 whole there <s a lemarkable consistency between perceptions 
of now employers view graduates of general ant! of technical streams 
and students' own preferences with respect to course of study, Tims 
among t lit * general* course students the proportions who express satis- 
faction with the course they are in (the column "same") is distinctly 
lower among those who agree {and especially among those who agree 
sti ongly) that employers would prefer to hire graduates of the technical 
courses, as compared with the satisfied proportions among those who 
strongly disagree. For Gener al A students, most of whom do not ex- 
pect to continue to university, the satisfied proportion among those 
who strongly disagree was n ore than double that among those who 
strongly agree (50 as against 23 per cent whose course preference 
is where they are, in the general curriculum). The General H stu- 
dents, most of whom hope to attend a university, are less in. mediately 
involved, but the patten) o.i ‘same’ 1 is a consistent one. Fur General 
H and, especially, for Genera) A students then* is a clear and 
monotonic la lationslup between response to the attitude item and pro- 
jxu tions who would prefer a teehnu al course; among those who agree 
tun proportions preferring technical schools are substantially higher 
than among th< -»e who disagree (nr are undecided). Similarly, tech- 
nical students ai e much more likely to express satisfaction with their 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF COURSE PREFERENCES by TYPE OF COURSE rx WHICH 
ENROLLED AND PERCEPTIONS OF KM PLOY HRS* ATTITUDES TOWARD GRADUATES 
OF TECHNICAL VERSUS GENERAL SKCONDAK Y -SCHOOL, COURSES 
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a The statement is: Among people who take a job directly aft«v graduation from senior -secondary school 
pro.spt'cts wiU be better for those who have finished a technical than f->r those who have finished a genera! co-.rst . 



course Ml study when tin v agree that employ ers prefer tei him al 
gi ad-.tai es; they much less likely to express such satisfaction 
a i id very n n< h n n m ■ tin i j ne d to ia u > t 1 a pr etc re nee tor a go j lc rr. 1 
roiu'St' wlicn tliov t-vju css strong disagreement (in rilVcl holding that. 
^■hh a] {'uni sc ;‘r adualcs have better caret*/* prospects), 

Thr op2f22oi2 item n;i,s less immediately relevant to students 
; n 1 1 > f ■ njjnmi'i i ud or th r * ug; a ultima) courses, but while* the pattern- 
ing of course pj (Terences is not as clear among them, it is generally 
consistent withlheir labor * market perceptions, nevertheless. The 
proportions pi efe 1 1 ing the leelmr.a 1 course lire greater among those 
who strongly agree than among those who disagree with the proposition 
that employers prefer ter (mu al graduates, and conversely with re- 
spect to leanings toward the general courses. Just how these labor- 
market perceptions come to lx* what they arc, is another question. 

The interdependencies among parental backgrounds, type of course 
attended, educational pi eferencos, and labor-market perceptions is 
a problem with which we will be concerned repeatedly, from one per- 
spective or another, in Ihe < banter s that tnllow. Kvulent enough al- 
ready is the tact that "stag*' onc M moves (into the labm market or 
into one nr another type oi upper -secondary curriculum) arc indeed 
associated, however loosely, both with background traits and with 
perceptions of futui e career options. 



Vi. A Si .ui:-’ [])»-■; s k i ' : Mnd^ 1 m J the Allocation 
of Voufh among Curricula 



lb spJ-’ Mi i v ‘-sobiabU d< la j l. ui liir preceding analysis ot relation- 
sn ns snu- 1 14 Sui’iiU bai.kgi ouii'ls, iviii-s of secondary schooling received, 
j nd i ’* 'i - - s- i.i*» ■'( e-s, tin' dmcussion } ; a s been unavoidably spotu and 
in • *. .•> e o* c i a g k ofke\ el< lm-nts of a ru Liana 3 d • ‘ - i s i oi i mod id . 

Li is i" i ► .*-r»ai\ a* this point to be mnro explicit and systematic in the spe- 
i ■ t‘ir a’. 1 '"! <-f a full model and of the useful but limited nile hes the preceding 
ana Ivs'S ear ocetuw in dial model, lit doing this v'o iiea-ssu la ly anticipate 
Huts, pa, chapters in some measure, since sec oiidui y * school decisions 
do mdee-l dero e from ♦. xpeet&t ions, those dee unions are not determined 
lugardl- ss ol '-xie etaMons, simplv by a m> steri.ousl\ nunruUoua 1 propulsion 
or diag fmin tauiiU backgrounds and community t nvironments. Moreover, 
a. u r*. uriivt • o from ih> start with the no t ssiiy of taking future educa- 
tions/ as ’.veil as job and *aii.ings i-xpi etatiuns into account. 

I In ’h cismn problem, slated furnielly, is to find die optimum optimorum 

V* among a set V* , of optima) ml utility functions bo- individual i for upper- 
k i k i 

s i onburv si ■ boo] and course alternatives k . .. . k . There are a number 

I n 

of vvu\s ju winch *vo eootd bn ak dovtn the function b htit most convenient 

k i 

for our purposes is u> begin with thin* rnjii}U)ji» Jit ntilitv hurt ions . 
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f r - : p”cs. *’ ' i . i’ t.\ 'u,it s of < xpre’atHui protites f< < i i* dividual ! With respect 
to ( Tiir. ]nh sat slaefiuns r.» i?cj i -arnlugS profiles o'l the assumption of no 
i u tl i j sc hiuii’.j; aft. ( omplelion ei the nppei -S' curdary option k. 'Die 
ti-iid he e •; sy oifit -s a* l present util t\ values of expectation profiles with 
it sp« e . to t os* si( c evJa i v -school (aiders, earnings and educational costs 
asseciuw l .v :.th sc l« ction of seeon Ja ry schooling k and continuation from k 
to higher due at. on /, for individual i. Yin- s* is of variable* specified in 
thi'S*. tunc, pens ai\ as follows ; 



t 



hi 



\ 



iS cost* of s* <;« ■ |, cla ■ > *( hooliug k to ir dividual l , 

and .1 a in pit t\ r t t,< e- oppoi fun ■ t y iratric i-s ot \n iu ivuJ future* 
k i t 

i.jivt i options associated wph Sttuudaty schooling k for indi - 
vn.iual i, it rpi. i tiv eJ> without ar d with higher education. 

Since these ait 1 pivfei eet e matrices for the mdnidual, indi- 
vidual difft n jn t s in uiiiity functions relating to job satis- 
/ a chons or "usa s" at e alt t ad\ in pur t tak< r account of in 
ihe sw b < lion of c ei tain ca r» cl options as wuithy el attention, 
along with s < lection in terms of the opiums io v. hich one course 




M 



i u; 



of study versus <iucthcr is pi t sumed (expected by the individual) 
to giv e a cues s . 

and Yj_ are expected earnings matrices associated with secondary 

schooling k tor individual i, r.snuelively without and with 

higher education. These om s tations may have various kinds 

and degrees of uncertain*;, and spread as of any given anticipated 

future date, along with diverse time paths. Some of the possible 

ways of handling uncertain!) problems will be discussed in 

later chapters, but initially we will treat Y. . and Y, , as 

koi kzi 

sets of quasi -certain options. 

C. is anticipated out-of-pocket costs of higher education for individual 
kzi 



i when going on from secondary schooling k to higher education. 
(As \ve will see later, the differences among k and i in this 
respect could be substantial, both on account of the kind 1 and 
costs uf higher institutions to which access is gained and the 
costs of that access.) 



Treating the utility functions as cardinal, we may then sum them to get die 
total net utility to individual i of selecting secondary-school option k; 



factions (positive or negative) associated by i with secondary senooling k, 
this term is added to complete the modc*l, but will he ignored as far as 
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( 8 ) 

( 9 ) 



( 10 ) 
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(' = C'l)., L E W) 

k i k k ki ki i 



where E. . is in turn a function of A. as well as of k. 
ki i 

C, . --- C . (D L . K ? W.) 

kzi zk zki zki zki i 

where D , . and E . . are in turn partially functions of 
zki zki 



A, as well as z and k 

i 

The variables introduced in the above functions and not aJ ready defined are as 
follows; 

V = family- related career options and constraints (most 

obviously, places in a family business or the family farm) 

M - location factors in visibility of job and earnings oppor- 
tunities in their relationships to education options 
l - *-ts of oilier background, environmental and personal 
traits affecting the individual’s job preferences and 
perceptions 

1) , - direet. private costs of schooling k, in fees, tuition and so on. 

I , . = i x'.ra osts of schooling k due to lack of local accessibility 

E - costs of entry to schooling k, in examination fees, entry 
K 1 

fed, tutoring costs (if any) to prepare for entry, and so on 
W - on indicator of family wealth and access to low - interest 

i 
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D k = direct coats of higher education z for individual i from 
secondary schooling k. These costs will differ both 
with the type of higher institution to which the youth 



gains access (which is itself affected by k} and with the 



L 



zki 



E 



zki 



extent of scholarship help he receives. 

effects of location and accessibility on costs of attending 

higher education 2 

costs of gaining access to higher education z from 
secondary schooling k> This includes costs of being 



ronin. 

Where now do we stand? Clearly we do not have direct observations oi Y. , 

* koi 

or Y , matrices as seen from the Stage I decision point, at entry to upper- 

K Z 1 

secondary school; nor can we sort out from that perspective individual 
rankings of relative earnings prospects for various course or school al- 
ternatives even in the later perspective of the gi'aduating seniors. Our 
income expectation data, which are as of Stage 11 decisions, allow comparisons 
of individual assessments for college and non-collegc alternatives given a 
particular (now past) upper -secondary schooling k. Neither have we any 
direct observations on individual job prt fe rence- opportunity perceptions 
in relation to choices among secondary curricula or schools. Here again, 
where \ve ua;i tune in more precisely, given our data, is at a stage when 
pre*set ondu ry-sehool job perspectives and the effects of influences over 
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\):x \\ ' roc ye ars since ciui-y to upper- secondary school on career perspectives 
>"jvf merged. Nor, finally, hav* we direct measures for all components of 
C . Dut we do have some important clues concerning the operation of this 
mode* ;r defe t mi nation of allocation of individuals among secondary courses 
and s c hoo Is , n e v 1 .* r I h el e s s . 

We may pick up some of the more illuminating empirical threads by 
looking at the right hand side in equations (5) through (10), and taking as 
the "dependent variable” the type of school attended. In the language of 
the model, assuming a rational decision process the question is which k 
option gives us the maximum value U* . for whom? 

The role of ability is both impo^iant and elusive. Does ability interact 
with education ic enhance (or diminish) the perceived relative advantages 
of an academic, or technical, etc. course of training in upper-secondary 
schools? Unfortunately \ve have no direct evidence on this important 
quesiion. The only direct quasi -ability measure available to us is the 
st If- larking of respondents in relation to their classmates, which obviously 
t annul be used to analyze the role of ability in career or earnings perceptions 
and expectations of youth in one schooling category as compared with another- - 
although the internal rankings can be and will be examined in relation to 
occupational aspirations in other contexts. We do have some other pieces 
of i \ id i nee, however. One of these concerns ability cut-off effects. 

Table d-19 suggests a very large n cas; re of self- elimination prior to 

ERLC lji 
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atUmpung entry where standaids are high, the highest proportions reporting 
failure m examinations fer a preferred coin so were among youth who never- 
theless had found entry to the more demanding curricula: General B and 

technical. Their failures had been in attempts to reverse these choices 
or to gain entry to technical junior colleges. .Also interesting are indirect 
indicators of "ability 11 in the broadest sense, as it is picked up by proxy 
variables such as parental education or occupational status. The difficulty 
here, however, is that we are simultaneously picking up indicators for what 
we have designated as h and W , especially so far as orientations to the 
academic general course are concerned. However much measured achieve- 
ment may correlate with parental status, achievement ale tie (which is 
already much more and other than "ability" more narrowly defined) can 
hardly account for the evidence in Table 3-8, for example, that sons of 
top status fathers enter the General B cur /ionium in such overwhelming 
proportions. 

So far as direct costs (D ) are concerned, differences in average 

k 

costs among curricula are negligible, even though there are some high- 
cost private schools and there are substantial variations in amounts indi- 
vidual fannies spend on supplementary educational materials and activities. 
According to a special study' of Ed ucational Expenses Borne by Parents , 

1 960 61, (in Japanese}, * the 1960 direct "school expenses" borne personally 



Table 1 2, page 31 . 
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a\c raged between 31, COO arid 32, 00C yen in the agriculture, commerce and 
technical curricula, and there was another 3, 000 yen or more in supplementary 
educational ’’home expenditures" for these youth. The average "school 
expenses’' figure for the general schools was lower, at 28,000 yen, but 
higher average home expenses neutralized this cost saving among the 
general sc houl pupils as a whole. 1 

The costs of attending courses not available in the local area are 
reflected clearly enough in the facts that rural youth enter General F. tracts 
as often as urban youth, but that those not entering General B or agiiculture 
go into General A lather than commerce or technical courses; the letter 
simply arc not generally accessible in the most rural locations. Bit here 
there is unquestionably an interactive effect with perceptions of options such 
as we designated by the variable M., referring to degrees of contact with and 
visibility of urban or metropolitan options. (M. is measured in our data by 
several location attributes, but especially by the vari able we designated 
KKKQ-M, o i number of times a day it was possible to Start from a locality 



*The fact that ed leation is by no means costless to the individual 
Japanese, even setting foregone earnings aside, is well understood in Japan 
and has been frequently documented. For example, a report of student 
expenses in elementary and secondary schools in 1961-62 indicated that 
summing fees, textbook costs, transportation and other minor school 
expenses the average private cost to the student in direct outlays was 
9,400 yen in the elementary grades, 13,600 yen in lower secondary, 

18, 800 in upper secondary night schools, and 33,000 in upper secondary 
full day programs. These sums are roughly the equivalent of $10, $38, 

$52, and $92, They are not negligible sums in relation to Japanese incomes. 
(See Japan Ministry of Education, Education in Japan, 1961, p, 113. 
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to a nit t r opolilan pjae of ovc t' a million persons using public transpoi tation 
faciiit it. s. ) 

The inclusion of the ton in W. in a cost function rcquii'es special 
comment, since tlie more conventional economic decision models relating 
to education have normally distinguished ability to pay as a factor quite 
independent of costs. If we were looking at tne schooling choice solely or 
primarily as a consumption choice rather than as an investment, the con- 
ventional procedure would indeed be the more appropriate. However, if the 
main thrust of these decisions with respect to schooling is viewed in terms 
of anticipated effects on subsequent job options and earnings relative to 
present costs- -if the perspective, in other words, is that of an investment-- 
then (he important effect of differences in family wealth and income is primarily 
a matter of how readily the individual or his family may make a trade between 
present and future. * In a perfect capital market even a very poor family 
could draw on anticipated future earning power. However, capital markets 
with respect to investments in education arc very far from pen^ct, arid the 
interest rates paid directly or implicitly when poor families invest in edu- 
cation arc likely to be much, higher than among families economically better 
off- - assuming that the poor families can get hold of such resources at all. 

In addition, families used to living on small incomes and thinking in 
correspondingly small money terms may be much more fearful of risking 

*Oii this theme set 1 Gary Becker 1967. 
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/piff. t - rW cantlal i:ointn- m* ■ -,-v •. n whme options a i\* uju;n to them; if 

r h v *. f ■ :s stT a I' -.s, l 'A - 1 i . Id ! nil u is «• an additional snhn live- risk component 

on -Jn- nr! (t t -s' ( osis nt . du< L/.ini.a] i’:\ esinn^ts among tin: i datively poor. 

Jn a icjSO 1 able a np *.<.<>; •■inu , ,:n- \vr initio take id* rest costs lo be an 

expedient i al him l : v.*ri of u e funds reeded from outside sources to 

finance an 1 r v estnn** n. The iimoimt of such funds needed by individual i for 

secondai a - cdi.u uuo''. opium k will depend not only upon any special c os’s for 

optic? k (me faded in ]) and L ), hut also upon how pressing are other 

k 1 k i. 

demands on the family’s i\ sources, including the weight of the present 
sacrifice entailed »r foi egomg the youth’s earnings while he is in any sort of 
uplvr - sca undai y school. Because such foregone earnings are common to 
all of th<.. options, we did not include them directly in the decision model 
for choices among k. * However, these common foregone earnings will 



*0:tc.e a ven modest income threshold is passed, there is and has 
h* en virtually no association between parental income and the proportion 
of youth coming out of the 9th grade who have continued into full day-time 
opjvr • secondary schools. While overall proportions have risen substan- 
a lly over the past, decade, it is still relevant that as early as 1959 at 
toast, half of all youth continued into upper- secondary schooling almost 
i vgai dies*? of family income once the modest income level of about $440 
to $600 a year was passed. Below that level only 30 per cent were 
• mm big uppei - st conda i y day schools. What did show up as a function 
of incomes? in Sicondary t duration was pi open lions attending night 
secondary schools, an option that both reduced cash outlays on education 
and gave' more opportunity foi the young person to earn pail, at least, of 
bis keep and even to help Ins family with the younger children and their 
school expenses. Hoi portions going to night sec ondary schools ran at 
around 8 per cent up to family incomes of $900 a year, thui de< limd 
steadily to 1. 4 percent in families with incomes of $2,500 or more a year. 
i'S or furtner evidence see tint Ministry of Education’s study of Higher 
E\lu< ation and Government Loans, in Japanese. ) 
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affect not only whether a youth enters x\\ per- Set ondary schooL at i L 1 but 
also his choices among f he secondary options, through their relationship 
10 affects* of poverty (low \V ) on marginal interest rates associated with 
the more expensive k options. Furthermore, the kz options, which carry 
over into higher education, entail a further delay in economic contributions 
of youth to their families, it may well In* that the part played by W in the 
function C , . is substantially greater than its effects on C As a first 
empirical step, i n this chapter we make use of parental occupational status 
as a preliminary proxy variable for economic status- -though there is of 
course the problem of identilication where low status is associated wnh 
other factors (as test performance or perceived career potentials) that 
are also at play. 

We have already pointed out that parental economic status was important 
in several contexts, but especially in (1) effects of low economic status on 
entry to upper secondary schools (of whatever king), and (2) effects of 
anticipated costs of university education on choices among courses at the 
upper secondary level. The fact that the selectivity ratio into upper secondary 
schools (whatever the type _>f school) was as low as . 63 for low -status youth 
in Hiroshima, wheie we have our most representative sample of the upper- 
secondary student population, unquestionably reflects strung economic 
pressures, however much it may be affected also by test performance and 
dampi 0 :an ej asp; rations V Pn rune tiim. the strong representation 
of low status youth in the techireal relative to the other upper -seconds m 

o 
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sc ! mC, cl ' ‘ f ' } - v v //' Ci i»- In’v r t ]»i . seiuation oi General A courses 



by such \o n r us niomiSing hoMj u»te iv-s u :»g a r J lucre**. \t ♦ mplo\ mcnt without 
wh uvtM.o' 'he c est.s is both working time and cash outlays that are involved 
: .n taking ad' umag* of the teadicr college options assoc lat.ed with General B 
< ujrr. (uji a , Trete are unquestionably economic constraints at play in the 
unsocial ons between parental education o i status and lealizaiion of course 
jnefeioiu es displayed in Table 3-18. The college cost factor Seems lo be 
co 'Side* ably nun e nnpoitunt than di fi eri ern es in c osts among various secon- 
da; v schools, ilu 1 special elitist private* schools aside, in determining choices 
among nppei -svcondaiy curricula* 

It nnv h>- of interest to note at this porn that the in* an annual earnings 
of employer lath* is of mail s enrolled m General B eouist.s was 933,000 yen 
as Lv-mpaitd with amounts ranging from 622,000 von for wage avid salaiied 
fattnus whose sons were etuelled ui agiicultuial ecu ricula f o 715,000 yen 
f<»r those with soils ru technical schools. Net annual incomes of proprietors 
or fam 1 1\ - biisim ss (uorr farm) fathets of youth in the Goneial B and com* 
mctue courses Acre double those of such fathers of students in other 
i uiucula. (Tfn.se and related data am prcsuntml in Guaplef IV, Table 
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'Pus ld.s*. pm- us to *Jj,- faetui in the eanungs expectation 

l'u: < . t i ops that ‘A i ■ fi i .s : i>. • and us F , * •» -i < • i ■ j u; , g u» spec 2ul fa m i lv - linked can.'t'h 

viMtit-s (c « i i*l ui'S'U'i ;s). (>.< a: T.' U„. student bodies of tne i.onunprco 

s< holds di< a m.:< <1 pupT duod, but tlu-i n cari bo no doubt of this linkage in 

(;Mri chon < . [\ ls not alwavs oh ir.com • maximizing choice from the 

smelly Hvkvid iaL poiir of view, to Ik* sure, but it can he important as a 

c or'Hf tariL ever. when ho l a • « a spcual opportunity. Economic obligations 

!<» family can and do weigh heavily here. So can the uuconoious conditioning 

of es. t er pc k options. Tle.es, as we showed in Table 3-7, sons of white- 

collai men and high-level executives go heavily into General B, we suggest 

that ihm iS both a reflection of die efforts of their backgrounds on perceived 

career prefeiennes ussoeiuU d ' llh continuing into higher cdiu ation and a 

LeflecuoTi of special family linked opportunities to which higher education 

m a v give diem ac< .<.ss -t^e differential effects on , 1 . ovrr ,J. . ut i and 

* h - kzi kcu l 

tv anumg these as c< >n\pu i ♦. d with other youth. Sons of iiaders and artisans 
follow tin ii fathers a»vi families into common e, and suns of fannei s (and 
sat h sons oi'K; lake up agrieultun . In particular, as Table J- 12 shotted, 
v is the fust sons of fanners Abo enrol* in agricultural si hools and who 
ami< ipate taking o\».u the family fann. data piesented b'ri irdu ale that 
\oulb in this category have relatively high, I uot low, income expn lations, 
at b list by du time ibv giadnait f t om upper secondary School. 

t'inilh, 1 he * e is e b ar * \idnr. t of the effects of limiwd pm cep. unis of 
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f.n s'um, many odd bits and pn.-cc s Of pini'itii.al ; ofoi niution i.an bp put 
Ui di innusu aio *JH‘ sysumaiii ohai'cicuo of ilie dt ( i.sio i prooessos 
n.’horobv individuals respond to ilnj moiiomu options upon to thorn. Kvoii 
though it is out pussibu- *viib tin- dale at band u* lound r > u t th« rnodpl 
o 1 1 j [ u i ■ j l a ^ l y j in -o disriimii'aio shai ply hiP^on fantoi s a rp ojk j t ating 

^ oi r i r L\ to Jot* uni no iho.-p <dioi< csy both tin- t oorxiu u i auor.ality of Lhp.so 
l.'i'i'iavjnr yuUojrits and thu uppiaiiou i n. lai constra into on individual 
t ) ; ( 1 1 < , < ■ ini on Lib < it ai ] v jo a s< ■ ( i <■ \ \ f n a \ ] « • : n u 1 1 1 s a i t * n ( * * d y i > a m u , 

otipo, ano 1 i 1 1 inunoHlod b\ uad lhom l obligations. 
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